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UNITED STATES DEFENSE 
IN EUROPE 


BY ARNOLD BRECHT 


Ww: LIKE to think of the United States as the one great country 
that profits not only from its wealth of physical resources but 
also from the stability of the principles under which it is gov- 
erned, exemplified by the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, free enterprise, and faith in economic and technical 
' progress. Yet in international affairs this reliance is no longer 
warranted. Hardly any other country in history has ever effected 
a more nearly complete about-face in the principles that guide 
its foreign policy. Even fifteen years ago, Washington’s Farewell 
Address, warning against interference in European politics, and 
the Monroe Doctrine’s underlying assumption of such non- 
interference as the basis of United States policy, could be, and 
generally were, considered fundamentally valid, at least outside 
periods of open warfare. ‘Today they are no more than orna- 
ments of the historical lumber room. The principles under 
which we live are diametrically opposed to those hallowed maxims 
of the past. 

This about-face has occurred so recently that few have become 
quite aware of all its implications. It is not generally felt that 
the customary reliance on stability of principles as a “source of 
confidence”’ has lost its meaning in international affairs, and that 
we are now groping our way in what may be an Old World 
to Europeans and Asiatics, but is definitely a New World to 
Americans. In terms of tradition and diplomatic experience we 
are poorly equipped for this job. 

Incorporated in the Truman Doctrine, in the Marshall Plan, 
in the North Atlantic Treaty and its recent extension to Greece 
and Turkey, and in mutual assistance pacts with European nations, 
the Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand, the new policy has 
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been reflected in momentous events everywhere in the world, 
from the Korean war and the peace treaty with Japan in the Far 
East to the negotiations with Spain and Yugoslavia and our efforts 
to effect Germany’s rearmament in Europe. The most conspicu- 
ous consequence has been that our boundaries, in the military 
sense of lines to be defended, have become expanded to an almost 
fantastic degree. In relation to the Soviet Union it is not too 
much to say that they now reach, militarily speaking, from the 
Norwegian northeastern border in Scandinavia, and from Copen- 
hagen and Liibeck on the Baltic Sea, through the middle of 
Europe to Trieste, then across the northern limits of Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, and Iran to the western and northern borders of Aus- 
tralia, the Philippines, Korea, and Japan—one of the few dubious 
points left open being whether they also include Formosa and 
Indo-China. Any attack launched by the Soviet Union or its 
satellites on these expanded boundaries would constitute an attack 
on the United States, and be bound in fact, though not always 
as a matter of legal obligation, to entail our own defense. 

In Central Europe the line has been identified with the Elbe 
river. This, however, is a misleading exaggeration. Actually our 
spheres of military protection reach that river only at a small 
section in the northeast. By far its greater part flows through 
Soviet-controlled territory, which includes large portions of Bran- 
denburg and Saxony and the whole of Thuringia west of the Elbe— 
places where Luther translated the Bible, and where Herder, 
Goethe, and Schiller spent their adult lives. Hence in this case 
our military boundaries are actually not quite so far away from 
home as popular fallacy has it. But that is little comfort. 

That the military and economic implications of this expansion 
are enormous in requirements both of preparedness and, if neces- 
sary, of action, we are slowly beginning to realize. In addition, 
however, it has tremendous political consequences, which we 
have hardly yet explored systematically. It is on these political 
implications that I propose to concentrate here, and to do so 
with primary regard to Europe. 
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UNITED STATES DEFENSE IN EUROPE 3 


Political Implications Abroad and at Home 


Not only the foreign but also the domestic policy of each European 
country within our expanded military boundaries has become a 
matter of immediate concern to us. This is so for a number of 
separate, though interconnected, reasons. 

That their foreign policy affects us directly is obvious. If that 
policy leads to war, it is our war. If it leads to failure—political, 
economic, or financial—it weakens our defense. If it leads to 
collaboration with the potential enemy, it is treason committed 
against us. This fact alone would suffice to force us to be alert 
also to domestic developments in the friendly European nations. 
For it is the game of domestic politics which determines the 
composition and the foreign-policy outlook of the individual gov- 
ernments. Re-entrance of communists into the government of 
France or Italy, for example, would be sure to affect the French 
or Italian foreign policy. So would a swing to fascism or neo- 
fascism, and even any lesser shift in emphasis. 

But our interest in the domestic policies of European countries 
goes far beyond the sphere of foreign policy proper. Our own 
military preparedness compels us to take a vital interest in their 
military strength, individually and collectively, and that strength, 
in turn, depends on their domestic politics. For this reason, too, 
it has become vitally important to us that conformist parties come 
to and remain in power in each allied country; that non-conformist 
ones are kept out completely, if possible; that actively conformist 
statesmen hold at least the key ministries; that economic condi- 
tions favorable to conformist policies subsist; and that, while the 
financing of military expenditures should be effected everywhere 
to the optimum-maximum from domestic sources, care be taken 
lest the political applecart be upset by popular discontent. 

This leads logically to the ultima ratio of United States policy: 
that if nothing less will do we make an appearance as deux ex 
machina, whose divine qualities are those of a Santa Claus who 
offers technical, economic, and financial support (in that order). 
It also leads to the necessity of our assuming strong leadership in 
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questions that are primarily and traditionally domestic affairs 
of other countries—a leadership to be developed on a tactful 
and an ideologically acceptable basis, to be exercised as self- 
effacingly as possible, and under careful avoidance of anything 
that might lead to a shift of feelings in the friendly nations from 
genuine admiration to neutral vigilance, and from neutral vigi- 
lance to overt hatred. 

Even this does not yet fully describe our deep involvement in 
European politics. The extension of our military boundaries 
may induce and even compel us to regard an increase in combined 
military strength as having priority over any other political aims 
in Europe. This dilemma has become particularly glaring in 
the cases of Spain and Germany. Only a few words on German 
remilitarization can here be added. 

I do not think, and for good reason, that the bulk of the German 
military are Nazis or in other respects monsters. ——The German 
army, at least in peacetime, was traditionally animated by a spirit 
distinctly different from totalitarianism proper. ‘That terrible 
poison had to be imposed on a reluctant majority of the officers 
corps by the National Socialists, exploiting their obedience to 
the commander-in-chief and using other tricks; and the expe- 
rience the army went through under totalitarianism has only made 
the normal Germany military all the more averse to it. I would 
go further. I have great respect, not likely to be shared by many 
people outside Germany, for the patriotic spirit and the sense 
of duty and honor of the average German soldier, including 
the generals. But that spirit and that sense of duty and honor 
are definitely not of the democratic kind. They originate in 
traditions, and are traditionally tied to tendencies, which differ 
from those traditions and tendencies that underlie similar virtues 
in democratic countries. While these undercurrents in the case 
of Germany are not totalitarian, they are definitely authoritarian 
and oligarchic rather than democratic. 

To democratize Germany and at the same time remilitarize 
her seems, therefore, to be almost a contradiction in terms, at 
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least if remilitarization is to be done quickly and to be based, 
as it must be in order to obtain quick results, on traditional 
institutions and personnel. Even if the German military them- 
selves behave in an exemplary way—as they probably will, at 
least until German democracy enters another grave political 
crisis—their reappearance is likely to influence the German people 
politically. The Germans have so long been accustomed to look- 
ing up to the military as a privileged class, rightfully claiming 
the most honored position, that we cannot expect them, and espe- 
cially their upper strata, to see the resurrection of this class, in 
functions of great significance, without succumbing to atavistic 
feelings. 

A resurgence of Militdrfrommheit (devout submission to views 
held by the military) in large sections of the German people 
will be promoted by the support that remilitarization receives 
from American, British, and even French forces, and by the 
equality with other Europeans in rank, honor, and salary that 
will be granted the German officers. The greatest paradox is the 
likelihood that in the final line-up toward granting that equality 
the lead may be taken, in France, by the military, because they 
are most vitally interested in winning the German potential for 
military preparedness, and, in Germany, by the Social Democrats, 
on principle an antimilitaristic party. The Social Democrats, 
if their opposition to the European army should be either 
overcome or outvoted, will most ardently criticize any deviations 
from equality in the treatment, first of the common soldiers, 
and finally, when this may become the last stumbling block in 
international negotiations, of the German generals, because there 
is no equality of soldiers if there is none of generals. 

If there were time—lots of time—to build a new German army 
after the Swiss model (with universal service of only a few months, 
and annual refresher training of only a few days) there would 
be no conflict with democratization; on the contrary, democrati- 
zation could be helped. There might then slowly develop a 
really democratic German army in twelve, perhaps even six years. 
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And some kind of efficient army a great country of sixty or more 
millions in the midst of Europe certainly must have. But if 
Germany is to be remilitarized within one year, with contingents 
totaling over 200,000, which is double the size of Germany’s army 
under the Versailles Treaty, the result will automatically be the 
old type of officers and non-coms, undemocratic in background 
and tendencies, their prestige now enhanced by international 
acclaim and their domestic social position reinforced by that of 
the big industrialists and the German bureaucracy, whose spiritual 
democratization would have been a hard task even without remili- 
tarization, and will be so much harder with it. 

Could these misgivings be silenced by one who knows better, 
I would be only too glad. But from all I do know, this is the 
situation, and I have yet to hear of any great plan, realistically 
conceived and backed by forces strong enough to make it suc- 
ceed, which would hold out reasonable hope for a more favorable 
turn. The fact that the new arrangements are being prepared 
by German officers of admirable character and of sincerely pro- 
democratic convictions offers no guarantee for their success in 
filling the army as a whole with a truly democratic spirit. The 
rapid process of remilitarization that is required leaves these 
leading organizers little choice but to take in what is there, minus 
a few discredited extremists. Nor can a mere change in regula- 
tions, important as it is, bring about what can be achieved only 
by time. 

Some help for the development of a new spirit in the German 
military may come from the European structure of the army 
in which they are to serve. It may—but again, it may not, 
because it is by no means certain that this factor will not breed 
new types of nationalistic discords. 

We should beware, however, of exaggerating or distorting the 
facts in a matter of so great importance. After all, Washington 


is supporting German rearmament not just for the fun of it, 
but for very serious reasons of European defense. Let me, there- 
fore, repeat that the danger conjured up by German rearmament 
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is not totalitarianism or National Socialism. It is no more and 
no less than the probability, or the risk, that quick rearmament 
will entail a trend toward governments and social tendencies 
which, though not totalitarian, will be “right of center,” and 
that means, in Germany, basically undemocratic in spirit and 
nationalistic in climate. That is all there is to it. But for those 
who still fight for a genuine democratization of Germany, and 
for her policy’s rise above the level of narrow nationalism, this 
outlook is disappointing enough. 

Deep entanglement in European politics does not exhaust the 
political implications of our present policy. There is no deny- 
ing that military expansion implies intensification of the military 
spirit at home. Granted, this country has developed great mil- 
itary leaders of a truly democratic stature—men like General 
Marshall, General Bradley, and General Eisenhower, to name 
only three. But where is our guarantee that there will always 
be men of their democratic character at the top of the army? 
There can be no constitutional guarantee to that effect. There 
is none even with regard to the presidency, except the fact that 
the President is elected by the people, and that so far no major 
party has been willing or able to present a candidate about 
whose deep loyalty to the Constitution there could be any doubt, 
because the people would not vote for him. This guarantee of 
popular election does not hold good for the army. Generals 
are appointed primarily for their military efficiency, and their 
selection is rightly removed from direct popular control. 

Even if we assume that the leading military figures will always 
be exemplary in their submission to democratic society, there 
remains another, more subtle danger. It is of the essence of 
the military organization that it fosters within its own ranks a 
highly authoritative, disciplinary spirit, with a sense of honor 
whipped up to standards that may easily acquire an independent 
momentum, establishing class consciousness and finally getting 
out of hand. Veterans’ organizations may lend emphasis and 
strength to this natural trend. Are we sure that the democratic 
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spirit of the nation will survive unimpaired under the pervasive 
influence of military concepts and military ideological needs? 

Furthermore, the budget for United States military expenses 
and for aid to our allies—military, economic, and financial—is 
growing to enormous figures. The flow of that much money 
through bureaucratic and military hands, if continued over the 
years, is bound to affect deeply our governmental system and 
the relations between government and people, not to mention 
the peril of corruption. 

It is therefore necessary to acknowledge frankly the danger that 
the American way of life and of political thinking may change 
fundamentally. Has it not already become a fact that the people 
have ceased to form an opinion of their own on questions of 
great importance; that they receive major decisions ready-made 
from Washington, without previous discussion—as in the instances 
of Casablanca, Yalta, Potsdam, Korea, and more recently of Ger- 
man rearmament and negotiations with Franco? All this can 
hardly be different once the expansion of our military boundaries 
is accepted. Yet it is a practice in conflict with fundamental 
American ideas of government. 

On the other hand, there is also the ever-present danger that 
the people, and consequently Congress, may become tired of the 
political, economic, and financial consequences of our present 
policy. Let us not forget, it is of the essence of democracy that, 
unless precise treaty obligations tie our hands, a simple majority 
may turn the wheel from one day to the next, and may do so 
completely... In the short run, consistency may be guaranteed 
by the human factor. But whether that will carry us over long 
periods, in view of all the implications ninted at, remains a matter 
of guess rather than calculation.” 


1 Constitutionally speaking, the Congress may even repudiate treaty obligations. 
That is not likely to happen; but treaty obligations have been so formulated 
as to leave a great deal of discretion to the Congress. 

2 Ex-president Herbert Hoover's address of January 27, 1952, recommending with- 
drawal of United States troops from Europe, should serve as a warning in this 
respect (see New York Times, January 28, 1952, p. 6). 
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Alternatives of Action: The Use of Strategic Diplomacy 


All these questions must be honestly put and squarely faced. 
There is no use blinding ourselves to them, least of all in scientific 
research and counsel. In appraising our present policy our atten- 
tion must not, however, be focused onesidedly on its weaknesses. 
Final judgment depends on the alternatives. If there is any 
alternative policy better than the one here analyzed, let us by 
all means point to it and urgently recommend it. If there is 
none, let us so state, and vigorously lend our support to a policy 
that does consistently what must be done in order to avoid what 
would be worse. 

Surrendering to the Kremlin on its own terms, giving up to 
its penetration and domination those territories of the world, 
including Western Europe, over which it has not yet gained full 
control, is no acceptable alternative. Such action would not 
only be dishonest toward our allies, it would make things worse 
for ourselves. For this reason our withdrawal from Europe 
cannot be considered in the present circumstances. All experts 
agree that France, Benelux, and Italy, if left alone, would be 
unable to defend the continent. It is simple logic, therefore, 
that we must help build up European defenses, or run the risk 
that all Europe will be incorporated in the Soviet empire and 
we shall lose its aid in a final showdown. 

How far we should go in our support may, in any detail, be 
a matter of controversy. But two points, it seems, stand out as 
inescapable conclusions. First, as long as we keep troops of our 
own on the continent we must strengthen defenses at least to 
the point where we may be reasonably sure those troops cannot 
be routed. And second, if the German potential is not tapped 
we may have to do more rather than less to protect our troops, 
with additional ground forces of our own. 

Hence a few operations of simple logic seem to lead to the 
result that both the vast expansion of our military boundaries 
and the steps taken in their defense demand our full support 
on principle, notwithstanding those undesirable implications 
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which have been outlined in the first part of this paper. Shall 
we then forget about those unfortunate aspects and go about 
our business with a deep sigh of regret but with a conviction 
that nothing can be done except resign ourselves to the evil 
necessities? 

This would indeed be the best thing to do if our only choice 
were between the armed defense of Europe and its abandonment. 
But matters are not that simple, although most people seem to 
think they are. Actually there are, once we have made up our 
mind not to abandon Europe, two other alternatives between 
which to choose. We may either push the armed defense of 
Europe with single-mindedness of purpose; or we may try to 
support or ease it through strategic diplomacy, or, if you prefer, 
diplomatic strategy. In other words, the question is whether 
the Western powers should build their plans on strength alone, 
or on strength plus strategic diplomacy. 

Strategic diplomacy I would define as a diplomacy that changes 
the entire situation, as distinct from tactical diplomacy, which 
fulfils some merely local or particular function. 

Far be it from me to accuse the Truman administration of a 
general neglect of strategic diplomacy. To do so would be 
clearly unjust and even downright absurd.. The Truman Doc- 
trine, the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty and its 
extension have been great strategic moves in the diplomatic game. 
So too, whether good or bad, was the switch from the Security 
Council to the General Assembly of the United Nations, under- 
taken under United States leadership, and so was the Japanese 
peace treaty, and the initiative taken with regard to Germany’s 
rearmament, and the Lisbon conference. 

But all these moves had one thing in common. They were 
diplomatic actions between the United States and its friends, or 
potential friends. Strategic diplomacy in direct contact with 
the enemy, or potential enemy, has been all but completely 
absent for a long time. It has rather looked as if Washington’s 
European diplomacy was entirely absorbed and exhausted by the 
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tremendous task of implementing the Atlantic pact. Those efforts, 
however, were all on the militaristic side. For the United States 
to move over such a long time—three years have passed since 
the Atlantic pact—almost exclusively on the militaristic side in 
major diplomatic initiatives was not only in profound conflict 
with the American tradition and outlook; it was also a question- 
able neglect of diplomatic strategy. 

All this time a great deal of diplomacy has been going on, of 
course, not only among the Western powers but also between 
them and the Kremlin. Our diplomats have been busy telling 
the Kremlin, directly and indirectly, that it should mend its 
moral and political ways, and that if it does so we shall be quite 
amenable to constructive negotiations. Yet I would not call 
this kind of policy “diplomacy,” and even less “diplomatic 
strategy,” in any finer sense of the words. No offer that rests 
on a full assumption of guilt by the other party, and on his 
promises of “never again,” has ever been accepted in history 
except after full collapse. Such collapse may be highly desirable, 
but it is not diplomacy to say so. Even less is it strategic 
diplomacy. 

A strategic move for peace through diplomacy must fulfil three 
conditions to be effective.* _ First, it must be based on desires 
that are not only ours but, at least potentially, also the Kremlin’s; 
such common interests may exist in the common wish to avoid 
all-out war, or to solve certain problems that are matters of 

8 The stocks of diplomacy are sharply rising. Quincy Wright insists in a recent 
pamphlet (“Constitutionalism and World Politics,” University of Illinois Bulletin, 
vol. 49, no. 32, December 1951) that “No state, even the Soviet Union, is wholly 
unamenable to persuasion by information and argument; consequently negotiation 
on some matters is always possible. ... The iron curtain is undoubtedly a serious 
obstacle to a reduction of tensions but it may prove more penetrable to methods 
resting upon mutual interests than to direct assault” (pp. 11, 12). “Writers on 
diplomatic practice generally point out that skillful negotiation may be successful 
even in the most inauspicious circumstances” (p. 24, note 20). See also the 
strong and quiet plea for skilful diplomacy in Erich Hula’s “Four Years of the 
United Nations” in Social Research, vol. 16 (December 1949) p. 395; Hans J. 


Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (New York 1948) p. 444; and George F. 
Kennan, American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (Chicago 1951) pp. 91 ff. 
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annoyance to both sides, like the Berlin question or the trade 
restrictions. The second condition is that the proposal must . 
be acceptable, or at least not on the face of it unacceptable, to t 
both sides; that is to say, it must hold benefits for both. And c 
third, it must be strategically good for us to have made the 
proposal, even if it should be rejected. P 
] 
Limited Usefulness of the Disarmament Proposal 
The United States government seemed to hint at such a move 
of strategic diplomacy in two conciliatory clauses that were inserted A 
in the communiques of last September 14 and 21, issued at the al 
close of the Washington conference of foreign ministers of the (u 
three big powers, and at the close of the Ottawa meeting of the C 
twelve members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The “( 
Washington clause reads as follows: “The three ministers on gr 
behalf of their governments and peoples restate their fidelity to ar 
the principles contained in the United Nations Charter that in 
international differences must be resolved by peaceful processes th 
and not by force or threat of force. They therefore express sy: 
the hope that the forthcoming meeting of the General Assembly pr 
of the United Nations in Paris will afford a real opportunity wl 
for contacts and exchanges of views which the three foreign fe 
ministers are, for their part, prepared fully to use.’”” The Ottawa | 
statement was shorter: “They [the twelve nations of the North Ne 
Atlantic Community] will never reject any genuine move for wa 
peace but will not be deflected from building up their defensive an 
strength by mere empty words about peace.” of 
These announcements were not followed, however, as one might ou 
have hoped they would be, by acceptable peace proposals in (itz 
the sense discussed above. Instead, the United States, Great : 
Britain, and France submitted their joint disarmament plan enc 
which, because of its insistence on free inspection, was on the con 
face of it unacceptable to the Kremlin (see below). This criticism ins} 
is not meant to detract from the value the move had as a means ratl 
to the more limited end of forestalling equally unacceptable disc 
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Soviet moves for general disarmament, and exposing the evasive 
nature of the Soviet proposals; it is not even meant to question 
the full justification of the demand for free inspection as a 
condition of any general disarmament plan. The only point I 
want to make here is that the value of the Western disarmament 
plan was from the outset definitely limited to the area of psycho- 
logical warfare. It could never become reality so long as the 
Soviet Union is run under the present system. 

In its final form, as adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly’s Political and Security Committee last December 18, 
and by the Assembly itself on January 11, the Western proposal 
(under No. 3) demands that the newly established Disarmament 
Commission be guided by the following principles, among others: 
(a) In a system of guaranteed disarmament there must be pro- 
gressive disclosure and verification on a continuing basis of all 
armed forces... ; (b) Such verification must be based on effective 
international inspection to ensure the adequacy and accuracy of 
the information disclosed; ... (d) There must be an adequate 
system of safeguards to ensure observance of the disarmament 
program, so as to provide for the prompt detection of violations 
while at the same time causing the minimum degree of inter- 
ference in the internal life of each country .. .” 

The importance of free inspection was again stressed under 
No. 5 of the resolution, wherein the Disarmament Commission 
was directed “to consider from the outset plans for progressive 
and continuing disclosure and verification, the implementation 
of which is recognized as a first and indispensable step in carrying 
out the disarmament program envisaged in the present resolution” 


(italics mine). 

To repeat, the trouble with this resolution is not that its insist- 
ence on inspection can be denounced as unnecessary. On the 
contrary, it must be fully admitted that without completely free 
inspection no verification of disarmament is possible, and it might 
rather be argued that not even free inspection will guarantee 
discovery of violations. The real trouble is that the Kremlin will 
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never tolerate free inspection, not only because that would make 
possible a geographical pinpointing of the most vulnerable areas 
of armament production and the like—a military disadvantage 
which the Soviet Union would share with the Western coun- 
tries—but also because the Kremlin simply cannot tolerate free 
inspection without digging its own grave. Free inspection would 
give foreigners, and through them the entire free world, docu- 
mentary evidence of what happens behind the Iron Curtain, in 
slave labor camps as well as in so-called free factories. No 
dictatorial government can long survive such documentary revela- 
tion of the practices through which alone it can maintain its 
regime. No armament agreement, therefore, will be accepted 
by the Kremlin on the basis of free international inspection, and 
none can be accepted by the West on any other basis in gen- 
eral terms.‘ 


Mutual Withdrawal of Troops 


If we look seriously for a realistic means of relieving tension we 
must therefore examine plans other than those for a general 
disarmament agreement. We must hunt for a constructive pro- 
posal that would fulfil all three conditions of a strategic peace 
move, not only one or two. The Soviet offer of a peace treaty 
with Germany presents us with a spectacular opportunity in this 
respect. 

An illustration—but no more than just one illustration—of 
a strategic move of this kind would be a revised offer of a safety- 
belt or security-zone pact, so formulated that it is based not on 
trust—we cannot “trust” the Soviet Union, nor will they admit 
that they can trust us—but on self-enforcement. This pact, as 

4In the United Nations debates on atomic control Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky, on January 12, 1952, submitted a formal proposal accepting 
inspection on a “continuing basis.” But he attached the condition that the 
independent control organ “shall not be entitled to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of states,” and he limited his concession to atomic control, without extending 
it to the control of general disarmament, where intelligence about the “domestic 


affairs of states” simply cannot be excluded in the course of free inspection, 
regardless of whether this is possible (which it is not) in atomic control. 
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I may briefly recapitulate for those not familiar with the under- 
lying idea,> would obligate both the Soviet and the Western 
powers to withdraw militarily from the center of Europe (in 
Germany from some line between the eleventh and twelfth degrees 
of longitude)—-far enough to make the withdrawal militarily 
and politically meaningful, but without giving either side any 
military advantages in case it should engage in a sudden and 
surreptitious attack. 

This offer should be made subject to three conditions: first, 
a realistic guarantee of free elections in the belt areas; second, 
a neutral police force to be provided by agreement or by the 
United Nations, to supervise or replace the local police during a 
transition period as a guarantor of free elections and of the undis- 
turbed functioning of freely elected governments, and also with 
a view to the danger of a civil war in Berlin and in East Ger- 
many; and third, withdrawal of American, British, and French 
troops only to the Rhine-Ruhr line if the Soviet and Polish 
occupying forces withdraw only to the Oder-Neisse line. 

As a matter of fact, Washington has long demanded free elec- 
tions in the whole of Germany, for a constituent assembly. The 
Adenauer government, reiterating this demand in its statement 
of September 27, 1951, added the conditions that “the prepara- 
tion and carrying out of the election shall be under international 
protection and supervision”; that “protection of the election 
everywhere is to be entrusted to international supervisory bodies, 
and German authorities must comply with the directions of these 
bodies”; and that “the supervisory bodies shall safeguard the 
rights and liberties of the populace, and every German will have 
the right to appeal to these bodies.” ‘This move was followed 
by a proposal of the Western allies, adopted by the United Nations 
Assembly, that the United Nations examine whether adequate 

5 The basic idea has been analyzed in my article “The Idea of a Safety Belt,” 
American Political Science Review, vol. 43 (1949) p. 1001; the three particular 
conditions regarding Germany (see below) were discussed in my paper read at a 


National Peace Conference meeting, “The Future of Germany” (NPC Bulletin, 
vol. 9, no. 8, October 1949). 
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conditions for the holding of free elections exist everywhere in th 
Germany. Li 
Yet any such isolated proposal of free elections, and of nothing on 
else, was of course doomed to failure. Communist rule in East sel 
Germany is, as everyone knows, based on terror. The request rig 
for free elections meant, therefore, asking a concession of the ke 
Kremlin for which nothing was offered in return. Moreover, otl 
it would be hardly conceivable that elections, even if held, could in 
really be free, and that freely elected governments could function Sw 
in East Germany, so long as Soviet troops are there. Only after Ge 
their withdrawal can free elections be organized and free govern- att 
ments be established and function. A mutual withdrawal of in 
troops would require sacrifices from both parties. It would not me 
be a unilateral sacrifice to be made by the Kremlin alone. It co 
would, if carried through, hold promise for much more than to 
free elections and a reunion of Germany; it might inaugurate a ast 
real relief of tension.® ae 
Our conditional offer to create a security zone might either — 
be limited to Germany and Austria, or ‘be extended to include bel 
the entire belt from Scandinavia through Germany, Poland, 
. ‘ , a 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, to Hungary, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, 8é 
: : : : wo 
Iran, and Afghanistan, and possibly even other adjacent countries. : 
. . ; in | 
In either case, however, I feel we should strictly avoid speak- bi 
. ‘ oe 10] 
ing of the security zone to be created as a legally or politically di 
‘ ” e ° 7 1T 
“neutral” belt. The belt should be off limits for any outside Ew 
troops. The belt countries should try to have friendly relations 1 
with all countries. But otherwise they must be free to shape 1 
6 In general accord with ideas of this kind Quincy Wright remarks in his recent ans 
pamphlet (op. cit., p. 12): “If... a ring of states acting independently began to ; 
emerge . . . a reduction of tensions could be expected. A neutralized Germany, mig 
if such an arrangement could be achieved with confidence that it would endure, tio! 
would probably contribute more to peace than two halves of Germany organized 
in each of the rival poles.” For kindred suggestions see James P. Warburg, Victory eee 
Without War (New York 1951) pp. 51, 56 ff.; Dewitt C. Poole, “The Balance of mo 
Power,” in Life, September 22, 1947, p. 77; and various articles by Walter Lippmann of 
in New York Herald Tribune. As for “neutralization,” see the text above, after 
It v 


the next paragraph. 
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their general policy within the principles of the United Nations. 
Like any other country, they must never prepare for an attack 
on other countries. But they must be allowed to defend them- 
selves against attack. Even Germany cannot be refused that 
right. Nor can any belt country be requested or expected to 
keep politically and militarily neutral in the event that any 
other country is attacked. Such neutrality would play completely 
in favor of the aggressor in an aggressive war. It is true that 
Switzerland is supposed to remain neutral even, for instance, if 
Germany should attack France, or if the Soviet Union should 
attack Austria or Yugoslavia. But this is definitely an anachronism 
in the modern world, justified—if it can still be justified at all— 
merely by the smallness and central geographical position of the 
country, and the services it can render on the basis of its tradi- 
tional neutrality without interfering with the defense against 
aggression. As a matter of principle, all countries should now 
stand united against aggression anywhere in the world. Other- 
wise the larger the belt the more it would constitute a screen 
behind which aggression could be carried through safely. 

No separation of East and West could be maintained if an 
aggressive war were started by either side. But the security zone 
would keep the Western and Eastern armies widely separated 
in times of peace, preventing incidental clashes and political fric- 
tion over occupation issues. It would thus mitigate, in both 
directions, the effects of the high-tension line in the middle of 
Europe. It would solve the otherwise unsolvable Berlin problem. 

Why, then, do we not extend such an offer, which is so much 
in line with American peaceful intentions and traditions? The 
answer is queer enough. Some people are afraid that the Kremlin 
might reject the proposal, others that it might accept it. Rejec- 
tion, however, could do no harm, but would have a number of 
good effects by clarifying the entire situation. It would once 
more expose the hypocrisy of the Kremlin, and give the Voice 
of America every advantage over the Kremlin’s fifth column. 
It would strengthen morale in our own ranks, and make every- 
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one—including our allies—cooperate more unconditionally than 
ever, because it would quench the rampant doubts, and there 
are such doubts, whether we have done everything to avoid a 
onesidedly military solution. 

But then, why are some people afraid that the Soviet Union 
might accept the offer? They are afraid, if for no other reason, 
because within the last three years the Soviet Union is said to 
have made similar offers, and because the Kremlin, they argue, 
would not have done so unless that was to its own advantage. 
Acceptance would be to the Kremlin’s advantage, it is said, because 
the Kremlin would not keep the pact, while we would, and 
because, even if it formally kept the pact, the Kremlin would 
obtain a good chance of using fifth-column methods to create 
communistic regimes all through the security zone. 

This way of arguing is inaccurate and superficial, and should 
not go unchallenged. In the first place, the Kremlin has never 
made an official offer concerning immediate withdrawal of troops. 
Such proposals have always come from unofficial sources, and 
worn the stamp of propaganda on their brow. Furthermore, they 
have never included the three conditions that constitute an essen- 
tial part of the offer here recommended. Characteristically, even 
the Soviet note of March 10, 1952, does not propose immediate 
withdrawal of the armed forces, prior to elections, but only with- 
drawal “‘not later than one year from the date of entry into force 
of the peace treaty,” that is, long after elections. 

The communists had three reasons for launching withdrawal 
proposals. The first was a pathological one: they too suffer from 
the present state of affairs, and they were looking for some 
solution that would save their face and preserve their prestige. 
This is a good basis for strategical diplomatic moves on our 
own side. The second reason was psychological: if they urged 
withdrawal of troops and we did not accept, they hoped to score 
in the game of propaganda. This was clever psychological war- 
fare practice, and we should not underrate this side of the matter. 
Their third reason was tactical: they believed that if the troops 
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withdrew on both sides, the advantages would be theirs. Com- 
munism, they figured, not only would hold its influence in areas 
previously occupied by the Soviets but also would be able to 
sway political power in Western Germany and Western Austria. 

The last point is decisive. It is the one that has been most 
frequently raised in debates on the subject—the few debates that, 
strangely enough, have taken place. If the communists were 
indeed likely to “fill the vacuum” after a mutual withdrawal 
of troops, we should not propose the withdrawal. But it is safe 
to say that such a prognosis is not warranted, and this may be 
the reason why, during the last year or so, little has been heard 
of the old proposal from the Soviet side, and why the Kremlin 
has hesitated to back it officially. 

Should the Kremlin really believe that a withdrawal of troops 
would give the advantage of peaceful penetration to the com- 
munists, this judgment would be merely one of those not so 
infrequent mistakes to which even the clever Kremlin succumbs 
from time to time, as a result of its ideological imprisonment 
in its own pseudo-scientific school of thought, exemplified in 
the great mistake Stalin made until 1932 in considering National 
Socialism an insignificant phenomenon. Actually, the gospel of 
freedom has grown into such a powerful spiritual force in Central 
Europe that, wherever the brutal clamping down of police forces 
is removed, the people flock to the banners of freedom. For 
once let us faithfully believe in our own gospel. We can do so 
in Europe without making a mistake, this time. 

Both Western Germany and Western Austria will resist com- 
munism with the greatest vigilance. Often anxiety is expressed 
here that what happened in Czechoslovakia in 1946 might happen 
also in Germany and Austria. But one cannot properly equate 
the political conditions. The communists in Czechoslovakia 
occupied some 37 percent of the parliamentary seats in 1946, 
more than double the share of the party next in size. From 
this vantage point they could manoeuvre themselves into a quasi- 
legitimate possession of the most important cabinet offices with 
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the threatening support of the Soviet troops, then free to enter 
their country. In contrast, there are only 15 communists in 
the Bonn Bundestag among its 402 members, and there would 
be even fewer in the event of new elections. 

There is no chance, then, for the communists to conquer gov- 
ernmental power in Western Germany by parliamentary means; 
and, as long as the communists possess no governmental powers, 
the German and Austrian workers have learned how to combat 
their practices. Eastern Germany is likely to regain anti- 
communist majorities and cabinets in any free election, as soon 
as the direct pressure of the Soviet forces is removed. With 
that accomplished, the Berlin problem and many other German 
and Austrian issues would lose their explosive character. 

All this is in our interest, and in the interest of world peace. 
So what remains is the objection that the Kremlin would not 
keep the pact while we would. But the pact would not rest on 
trust. It would be self-enforcing. The day it was violated, the 
day that communist troops entered the security zone, overtly or 
covertly, unasked for or invited by some pseudo-government of 
the belt country, that day we could do the same. In the mean- 
time we could prepare for this contingency to the extent that 
appeared indicated. But we would also watch the entire situa- 
tion in its strategically changed and disentangled setting, and 
if it led to a relief of tension, as it probably would, we could 
modify military preparations correspondingly. There would be 
much space for further diplomatic moves in due course, instead 
of the spectacular stagnation of strategic diplomacy with which 
we are now faced. 

We too would have to give up something under the plan, to 
be sure. Otherwise it would be undiplomatic and unacceptable 
on the face of it. We would have to give up in particular our 
military bases in the heart of Germany, say east of the Rhine- 
Ruhr line. But we would keep enough ground up to that line 
to remain prepared for effective defense in the event of Soviet 
aggression. We would not have to withdraw three thousand 
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miles, as in the case of a complete evacuation, but merely some 
one to two hundred miles. 

The North Atlantic Treaty would stand as it is, and as it 
has always been meant, as a treaty of defense. Western Europe 
could still continue to put German soldiers in a European defense 
army if it cared to, just as the Kremlin might use German 
soldiers, unless more inclusive disarmament agreements with the 
Soviet Union were reached. But it is obvious that any real relief 
in the general tension may reduce our need for soldiers, as regards 
both numbers and time. 


Conclusion 


This proposal for the mutual withdrawal of troops, which would, 
of course, have to be previously discussed with our allies, has 
been outlined here as no more than one illustration of a strategic 
peace move that could be pursued along with our policy of 
military preparedness for defense against aggression. Whoever, 
with the usual speed of a seasoned debater, jumps at any weak- 
ness this plan has, should not forget the great weaknesses implied 
for the future in our present policy, as discussed in the first 
part of this paper. Who criticizes without offering other alterna- 
tives is co-responsible for what, at home and abroad, will happen 
under that policy.?. Let us beware of perfectionism, which makes 
nations slide into wars because their statesmen were unable to 
find perfect solutions. Most of the time perfect solutions of 
political conflicts are not available in this world of ours. 

Peace will not just happen. We must work for it. One 
of the most promising of the boys who died in action in World 
War I was a curly-headed child of three, with big brown eyes, 
when on his parents’ visit to Paris in 1901 he asked his first 
questions about soldiers. His mother told him what soldiers are, 
and that there are wars where they may have to die. “But only 

7“While we would prefer to negotiate from superior strength, so would our 


opponents, and if negotiations are delayed until each has superior strength to 
the other, the arms race will continue and tensions will rise above the danger 


point” (Quincy Wright, op. cit., p. 20). 
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the wicked ones are shot in war?” he asked assuredly. ‘That was 
not so, his mother said; but, feeling that the child was bewildered, 
his little hand becoming icy cold, she added: “Your father and 
I work all the time to prevent war.” They went home. The 
mother settled at her desk, the boy playing silently. After a 
whiie the mother rose and stepped to the window, looking out. 
Suddenly she felt a tug at her skirt. There was the child, looking 
at her very seriously. “Go on working, mama, go on,” he said 
imploringly. 

He was Otto Braun, son of Heinrich Braun, founder and editor 
of a renowned social science quarterly, and of Lily Braun, author 
of Memoirs of a Socialist, who was to die a few months before 
her son. The son’s writings, from childhood to his early death, 
were later edited by Julie Braun-Vogelstein under the title Aus 
den Nachgelassenen Schriften eines Friihvollendeten’ and were 

~read all over the world. To Léon Blum, the late leader of the 
French socialists and twice prime minister, the mother had told 
the story of the child when it had happened, way back in 1901, 
and it had impressed him so deeply that all through his life, 
dedicated to peace, he used to say to himself whenever he flagged 
in his zeal, ““Travaille, maman, travaille.” Once he almost made 
it the peroration of an important speech to a socialist congress 
in Hamburg—in 1923, the year of Poincaré’s occupation of the 
Ruhr—but was kept from doing so by the awkward intervention 
of a friend. He has told us this in his memoirs, written in a 
Hitler concentration camp in 1945.° 

Indeed, our responsibility before God and men is great. Wars 
just happen. But for peace we must work. Go on working, 
Washington, go on. 

8 The first edition (Stuttgart 1920) was published by Deutsche Verlagsanstalt; 
later editions bore the imprint of Bruno Cassirer, Insel Verlag, and H. Klemm. An 
English translation, under the title The Diary of Otto Braun, with a foreword by 
Havelock Ellis, was published in both London (by William Heinemann) and New 


York (by Alfred Knopf) in 1922. There is also an Italian edition. 
See Populaire (Paris), issue of April 16, 1950. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE IDEA 
OF NATURAL RIGHT” 


BY LEO STRAUSS 


I 


ae UNDERSTAND the problem of natural right, one must start 
not from a “scientific” understanding of political things but from 
a “natural” understanding of them, that is, from the way in which 
they present themselves in political life—in action, when they 
are our business, when we have to make decisions. This does 
not mean that political life necessarily knows of natural right. 
Natural right had to be discovered, and there was political life 
prior to that discovery. It merely means that political life in 
all its forms necessarily points toward natural right as an inevi-~ 
table problem. Awareness of this problem is not older than — 
political science, but coeval with it. Hence a political life that 
does not know of the idea of natural right is necessarily unaware 
of the possibility of political science, and indeed of the possibility 
of science as such, just as a political life that is aware of the 
possibility of science necessarily knows natural right as a 
problem. 

The idea of natural right must be unknown as long as the 
idea of nature is unknown. The discovery of nature is the 
work of philosophy. Where there is no philosophy, there is 
no knowledge of natural right as such. The Old Testament, 
whose basic premise may be said to be the implicit rejection of 
philosophy, does not know “nature”: the Hebrew term for 
“nature” is unknown to the Hebrew Bible. It goes without 
saying that “heaven and earth,” for example, is not the same 


*In its original form this paper was part of a series of lectures on Natural 
Right and History, delivered at the University of Chicago in October 1949, under 
the auspices of the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation; these lectures will be published 
by the University of Chicago Press. 
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thing as “nature.” There is then no knowledge of natural right 
as such in the Old Testament. The discovery of nature neces- 
sarily precedes the discovery of natural right. Philosophy is 
older than political philosophy. 

Philosophy is the quest for the “principles” of all things, and 
this means primarily the quest for the “beginnings” of all things, 
or for ‘‘the first things.” In this philosophy is at one with myth. 
But the philosophos (lover of wisdom) is not identical with the 
philomythos (lover of myth). Aristotle calls the first philosophers 
simply “men who discoursed on nature,’ and distinguishes them 
from the men who preceded them and ‘“‘who discoursed on gods.”’ 
Philosophy as distinguished from myth came into being when 
nature was discovered; the first philosopher was the first man 
who discovered nature. The whole history of philosophy is 
nothing but the record of the ever repeated attempts to grasp 
fully what was implied in that crucial discovery, which was made 
by some Greek two thousand six hundred years ago, or before. 
To understand the meaning of that discovery in however provi- 
sional a manner, one must turn from the idea of nature to its 


pre-philosophic equivalent. 


The purport of the discovery of nature cannot be grasped if - 


one understands by nature “the totality of phenomena.” For 
the discovery of nature consists precisely in the splitting up of 
that totality into phenomena that are natural and phenomena 
that are not natural: nature is a term of distinction. Prior to 
the discovery of nature, the characteristic behavior of any thing 
or any class of things was conceived of as its custom or its way. 
That is to say, no fundamental distinction was made between 
customs or ways that are always and everywhere the same, and 
customs or ways that differ from tribe to tribe. Barking and 
wagging the tail is the way of dogs, menstruation is the way of 
women, the crazy things done by madmen are the way of mad- 
men, just as not eating pork is the way of Jews and not drinking 


1 Aristotle, Metaphysics, 98ib 27-29, g82b 18 (cf. Nicomachean Ethics, 1117b 
33-35)» 983b 7 ff., 1071b 26-27. Plato, Laws, 8g1c, 892c 2-7, 896a 5 to 896b 3. 
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wine is the way of Moslems. “Custom” or “way” is the pre- 
philosophic equivalent of “nature.” 

While every thing or every class of things has its custom or 
way, there is a particular custom or way which is of paramount 
importance: ‘our’ way, the way of “us” living “here,” the way 
of life of the independent group to which a man belongs. We 
may call it the paramount custom or way. Not all members of 
the group remain always in that way, but they mostly return 
to it if they are properly reminded of it: the paramount way 
is the right path. Its rightness is guaranteed by its oldness: 
“there is a sort of presumption against novelty, drawn out of a 
deep consideration of human nature and human affairs; and the 
maxim of jurisprudence is well laid down, Vetustas pro lege 
semper habetur.” But not everything old everywhere is right. 
“Our” way is the right way because it is both old and “our 
own,” or because it is both “home-bred and prescriptive.” ? Just 


as “old and one’s own” originally was identical with right or 


good, “new and strange” originally stood for bad. The notion 


connecting “old” and “one’s own” is “ancestral.” Pre-philosophic 
~ life is characterized by the primeval identification of the good 


with the ancestral. Therefore the right way necessarily implies 
thoughts about the ancestors, and hence about the first things.’ 
One cannot reasonably identify the good with the ancestral 
if one does not assume that the ancestors were absolutely superior 
to “us,” and this means that they were superior to all ordinary 
mortals: one is driven to believe that the ancestors, or those who 
established the ancestral way, were gods or sons of gods or at 


2 Burke, Letters on a Regicide Peace, 1 and IV. Cf. Herodotus, III 38 and I 8. 

3“The right way” would seem to be the link between “way” (or “custom’’) in 
general and “the first things,” that is, between the roots of the two most important 
meanings of “nature”: “nature” as essential character of a thing or a group of 
things, and “nature” as “the first things.” For the second meaning, see Plato's 
Laws, 891c 1-4 and 8g2c 2-7. For the first meaning, consider Aristotle’s as well 
as the Stoics’ reference to “way” in their definitions of nature (Aristotle, Physics, 
193b 13-19, 194a 27-30, and 199a g-10; Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II 57 and 81). 
When “nature” is denied, “custom” is restored to its original place. Compare 
Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, I 71 and 73, and Pascal, Pensées, ed. by 
Brunschvicg, fr. 222, 233, 92. 
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least “dwelling near the gods.” The identification of the good 
with the ancestral leads to the view that the right way was estab- 
lished by gods or sons of gods or pupils of gods: the right way 
must be a divine law. Seeing that the ancestors are ancestors of a 
distinct group, one is led to believe that there is a variety of divine 
laws or codes, each of which is the work of a divine or semi-divine 
being.* 

Originally, the questions concerning the first things and the 
right way are answered before they are raised. They are answered 
by authority. For authority as the right of human beings to 
be obeyed is essentially derivative from law, and law is originally 
nothing other than the way of life of the community. The first 
things and the right way cannot become questionable or the 
object of a quest, or philosophy cannot emerge, or nature cannot 


—é 


be discovered, as long as authority as such is accepted without . 
doubt, or as long as any general statement of any being what- . 
soever is accepted on trust.’ The emergence of the idea of natural . 
right presupposes, therefore, the doubt of authority. s 
Plato indicated by the conversational settings of his Republic . 
and his Laws, rather than by explicit statements, how indis- d 
pensable doubt of authority or freedom from authority is for . 
the discovery of natural right. In the Republic the discussion ” 
of natural right starts long after the aged Cephalus, the father, b 
the head of the house, has left to take care of the sacred offerings le 
to the gods: the absence of Cephalus, or of what he stands for, P 
is indispensable in the quest for natural right. Or, if you wish, tl 
men like Cephalus do not need to know of natural right. Besides, b 
the discussion makes the participants wholly oblivious of a torch “ 
race in honor of a goddess, which they were supposed to watch: 
the quest for natural right replaces the torch race. The dis- - 
cussion recorded in the Laws takes place while the participants— 7 
4Plato, Laws, 624a 1-6, 634e 1-2, 662c 7, 662d 7 to 662e 7; Minos, 318c 1-3. - 
Cicero, Laws, II 27. Cf. Fustel de Coulanges, La cité antique, II, Ch. 11. of 
5 Compare Plato, Charmides, 161c 3-8, and Phaedrus, 275c 1-3, with Apology of , 
Socrates, 21b 6 to 21c 2. Compare Xenophon, Apology of Socrates, 14-15, with Re 


Cyropaedia, VII 2.15-17. - 
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treading in the footsteps of Minos, who, being the son and 
pupil of Zeus, had brought the Cretans their divine laws—are 
walking from a Cretan city to the cave of Zeus. Whereas their 
conversation is recorded in its entirety, nothing is said of whether 
they arrived at their initial goal. The end of the Laws is devoted 
to the central theme of the Republic: natural right, or political 
philosophy and the culmination of political philosophy, replace 
the cave of Zeus. 

If we take Socrates as the representative of the quest for 
natural right, we may illustrate the relation of that quest to 
authority as follows: in a community governed by divine laws 
it is strictly forbidden to subject these laws to genuine discus- 
sion, that is, to critical examination, in the presence of young 
men; Socrates, however, discusses natural right—a subject whose 
discovery presupposes doubt of the ancestral or divine code— 
not only in the presence of young men but in conversation with 
them. Some time before Plato, Herodotus had indicated this 
state of things by the place of the only debate which he recorded 
concerning the principles of politics: he tells us that that free 
discussion took place in truth-loving Persia after the slaughter 
of the Magi. This is not to deny that once the idea of natural 
right has emerged and become a matter of course it can easily 
be adjusted to the belief in the existence of divinely revealed 
law. I merely contend that the predominance of that belief 
prevents the emergence of the idea of natural right, or makes 
the quest for natural right infinitely unimportant: if man knows 
by divine revelation what the right path is, he does not have 
to discover that path by his unassisted efforts. 

The original form of the doubt of authority, and therefore 
the direction which philosophy originally took or the perspective 
in which nature was discovered, was determined by the original 
character of authority. The assumption that there is a variety 
of divine codes leads to difficulties, since the various codes 


6 Plato, Laws, 634d 7 to 635a 5. Compare Apology of Socrates, 23c 2 ff. with 
Republic, 538c 5 to 538e 6. Herodotus, III 76 (cf. I 192). 
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contradict one another. One code absolutely praises action 
which another code absolutely condemns. One code demands 
the sacrifice of one’s first-born son whereas another code forbids 
all human sacrifices as an abomination. The burial rites of 
one tribe provoke the horror of another. But what is decisive 
is the fact that the various codes contradict one another in what 
they suggest regarding the first things. The view that the gods 
were born from the earth cannot be reconciled with the view 
that the earth was made by the gods. Thus the question arises 
as to which code is the right code, and which account of the 
first things is the true account. The right way is now no longer 
guaranteed by authority; it becomes a question or the object 
of a quest. The primeval identification of the good with the ances- 
tral is replaced by the fundamental distinction between the good 
and the ancestral: the quest for the right way or for the 
first things is the quest for the good as distinguished from the 
ancestral.? It will prove to be the quest for what is good by 
nature as distinguished from what is good merely by con- 
vention. 

The quest for the first things is guided by two fundamental 
distinctions which antedate the distinction between the good and 
the ancestral. Man must always have distinguished (for example 
in judicial matters) between hearsay and seeing with one’s own 
eyes, and have preferred what he has seen to what he has merely 
heard from others. But the use of this distinction was originally 
limited to particular or subordinate matters. As regards the 
most weighty matters—the first things and the right way—the 
only source of knowledge was hearsay. Confronted with the con- 
tradiction between the many sacred codes, someone—a traveler, 
a man who had seen the cities of many men and recognized the 
diversity of their thoughts and customs—suggested that one apply 
the distinction between hearsay and seeing with one’s own eyes 
to all matters, and especially to the most weighty matters. Judg- 


7 Plato, Republic, 538d 3-4 and 538e 5-6; Statesman, 296c 8-9; Laws, 7o2c 5-8. 
Xenophon, Cyropaedia, II 2.26; Aristotle, Politics, 1269a 3-8, 1271b 23-24. 
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ment on, or assent to, the divine or venerable character of any 
code or account is then suspended until the facts upon which 
the claims are based have been made manifest or demonstrated. 
They must be made manifest: manifest to everyone, in broad 
daylight. 

Thus man becomes alive to the crucial difference between 
what his group considers unquestionable and what he himself 
observes: it is in this way that the I is enabled to oppose itself 
to the We without any sense of guilt. But it is not the I as I 
that acquires that right. Dreams and visions had been of deci- 
sive importance for establishing the claims of the divine code or 
of the sacred account of the first things. By virtue of the uni- 
versal application of the distinction between hearsay and seeing 
with one’s own eyes, a distinction is now made between the one 
true and common world perceived in waking and the many 
untrue and private worlds of dreams and visions. ‘Thus it 
appears that neither the We of any particular group nor a unique 
I, but man as man is the measure of truth and untruth, of the 
being or non-being of all things. Finally, man thus learns to 
distinguish between the names of things which he knows through 
hearsay and which differ from group to group, and the things 
themselves, which he as well as any other human being can see 
with his own eyes. He thus can start to replace the arbitrary 
distinctions of things, which differ from group to group, by 
their “natural” distinctions. 

The divine codes and the sacred accounts of the first things 
were said to be known not from hearsay but by way of super- 
human information. When it was demanded that the distinc- 
tion between hearsay and seeing with one’s own eyes be applied 
to the most weighty matters, it was demanded that the super- 
human origin of all alleged superhuman information be proved 
by examination—examination in the light, not of traditional cri- 
teria used for distinguishing between true and false oracles, but 
of such criteria as ultimately derive in an evident manner from 
the rules that guide us in matters fully accessible to human 
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knowledge. The highest kind of human knowledge that existed 
prior to the emergence of philosophy or science was the arts. 


The second pre-philosophic distinction that originally guided the 


quest for the first things was the distinction between artificial 
or man-made things, and things that are not man-made. 

Nature was discovered when man embarked on the quest for 
the first things in the light of the fundamental distinctions 
between hearsay and seeing with one’s own eyes on the one hand, 
and between things made by man and things not made by man 
on the other. The first of these two distinctions motivated the 
demand that the first things be brought to light by starting from 
what all men can see now. But not all visible things are an 
equally adequate starting point for the discovery of the first 
things. The man-made things lead to no other first things than 
man, who certainly is not the first thing. The artificial things 
are seen to be inferior in every respect to, or to be later than, 
the things that are not made but are found or discovered by 
man. The artificial things are seen to owe their being to human 
contrivance or to forethought. If one suspends one’s judgment 
regarding the truth of the sacred accounts of the first things, 
one does not know whether the things that are not man-made 
owe their being to forethought of any kind, that is, whether 
the first things originate all other things by way of forethought 
or otherwise. Thus one realizes the possibility that the first things 
originate all other things in a manner fundamentally different 
from all origination by way of forethought. The assertion that 
all visible things have been produced by thinking beings, or 
that there are any superhuman thinking beings, requires hence- 
forth a demonstration: a demonstration that starts from what 
all can see now.® 

In brief, then, it can be said that the discovery of nature is 
identical with the actualization of a human possibility which, at 

8 Plato, Laws, 888c-889c, 8g1c 1-9, 892c 2-7, 966d 6 to g67e 1. Aristotle, Meta- 


physics, 989b 29 to ggoa 5, 1000a g~20, 1042a 3 ff.; De Caelo, 298b 13-24. Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I Q. 2 a.3. 
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least according to its own interpretation, is trans-historicai, trans- 
social, trans-moral, and trans-religious.® 

The philosophic quest for the first things presupposes not merely 
that there are first things, but that the first things are ‘“‘always,” 
are imperishable, and that things which are always are more 
truly existent than the things which are not. These presupposi- 
tions follow from the fundamental premise that no being emerges 
without a cause, or that it is impossible that “at first Chaos came 

- to be,” in other words, that the first things jumped into being 
out of nothing and through nothing. The manifest changes 
would be impossible if there did not exist something permanent 
or eternal; the manifest contingent beings require the existence 
of something necessary and therefore eternal. Beings that are 
always are of higher dignity than beings that are not always, 
because only the former can be the ultimate cause of the latter, 
of the latter’s being, or because what is not always finds its place 
within the order constituted by what is always. Beings that are 
not always are less truly beings than beings that are always, 
because to be perishable means to be in between being and 
.not-being. One may express the same fundamental premise also 
by saying that “omnipotence” means power limited by knowl- 
edge of “natures,” 1° that is to say, of unchangeable and knowable 
necessity: all freedom and indeterminacy presuppose a more 
fundamental necessity. 

Once nature is discovered it becomes impossible to under- 
stand equally as customs or ways the characteristic or normal 
behavior of natural groups and of the different human tribes; 
the “customs” of natural beings are recognized as their natures, 

® This view is still immediately intelligible, as can be seen to a certain extent 
from the following remark by A. N. Whitehead: “After Aristotle, ethical and 
religious interests began to influence metaphysical conclusions ... It may be 
doubted whether any properly general metaphysics can ever, without the illicit 
introduction of other considerations, get much further than Aristotle” (Science and 
the Modern World, Mentor Book ed., pp. 173-74). Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
Theologica, 1 II Q. 58 a.4-5 and Q. 104 a.1; 2 II Q. 19 a.7 and Q. 45 a.3 (on the 


relation of philosophy to morality and religion). 
10 Consider Odyssey, X 303-306. 
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and the “customs” of the different human tribes are recognized 
as their conventions. The primeval notion of ‘“‘custom” or “way” 
is split up into the notions of “nature” on the one hand and of 
“convention” on the other. The distinction between nature 
and convention, between physis and nomos, is therefore coeval 
with the discovery of nature, and hence with philosophy.” 
Nature would not have to be discovered if it were not hidden. 
Hence “nature” is necessarily understood in contradistinction 
to something else, namely, to that which hides nature. There 
are scholars who refuse to take “nature” as a term of distinction, 
because they believe that everything which is, is natural. But 
they tacitly assume that man knows by nature that there is such 
a thing as nature, or that “nature” is as unproblematic or as 
obvious as, say, “red.” Besides, they are forced to distinguish 
between natural or existent things, and illusory things or things 
which pretend to exist without existing; but they leave unarticu- 
lated the manner of being of the most important things which 
pretend to exist without existing. The distinction between nature 
and convention implies that nature is essentially hidden by 
‘authoritative decisions. Man cannot live without having thoughts 
about the first things and, it was presumed, he cannot live well 
without being united with his fellows by identical thoughts about 
the first things, that is, without being subject to authoritative 
decisions concerning the first things: it is the law that claims 
to make manifest the first things or “what is.” The law, in 
its turn, appeared to be a rule that derives its binding force 
from the agreement, or the convention of the members of the 
group. The law or the convention has the tendency, or the func- 
tion, to hide nature: it succeeds to such an extent that nature 
is, to begin with, experienced or “given” only as “custom.” 
Hence the philosophic quest for the first things is guided by that 
understanding of “being” or “to be” according to which the 


11 As regards the earliest records of the distinction between nature and conven- 
tion, see Karl Reinhardt, Parmenides und die Geschichte der griechischen Philoso- 
phie (Bonn 1916) pp. 82-88. 
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most fundamental distinction of manners of being is that between 
“to be in truth” and “to be by virtue of law or convention’’—a 
distinction that survived in a barely recognizable form in the 
scholastic distinction between ens reale and ens fictum.'” 


II 


The emergence of philosophy radically affects man’s attitude 
toward political things in general, and toward laws in particular, 
because it radically affects his understanding of these things. 
Originally the authority par excellence, or the root of all author- 
ity, was the ancestral. ‘Through the discovery of nature, the 
claim of the ancestral is uprooted: philosophy appeals from the 
ancestral to the good, to that which is good intrinsically, to that 
which is good by nature. Yet philosophy uproots the claim of 
the ancestral in such a manner as to preserve an essential element 
of it. For when speaking of nature, the first philosophers meant 
the first things, that is, the oldest things: philosophy appeals 
from the ancestral to something older than the ancestral. Nature 
is the ancestor of all ancestors, or the mother of all mothers. 
Nature is older than any tradition: hence it is more venerable 
than any tradition. The view that natural things have a higher 
dignity than things produced by men is based not on any sur- 
reptitious or unconscious borrowings from myth, or on residues 
of myth, but on the discovery of nature itself. Art presupposes 
nature, whereas nature does not presuppose art. Man’s “crea- 
tive” abilities, which are more admirable than any of his products, 
are not themselves produced by man: the genius of Shakespeare 
was not the work of Shakespeare. Nature supplies not only 
the materials but also the models for all arts: “the greatest and 
fairest things” are the work of nature as distinguished from art. 
By uprooting the authority of the ancestral, philosophy recog- 
nizes that nature is the authority.’ 

12 Plato, Minos, 315a 1 to 315b 2, and g19c 3; Laws, 88ge 3-5, 890a 6-7, 8g1e 1-2, 
904a 9g to go4b 1; Timaeus, 40d to 41a. Cf. Parmenides, fr. 6, Diels. See P. Bayle, 


Pensées Diverses, § 49. 
13 Cicero, Laws, II 13 and 40; De Finibus, IV 72, V 17. 
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It would be less misleading, however, to say that by uprooting 
authority, philosophy recognizes nature as the standard. For 
the human faculty which, with the help of sense perception, dis- 
covers nature, is reason or understanding, and the relation of 
reason or understanding to its objects is fundamentally different 
from that obedience-without-reason-why that corresponds to 
authority proper. By calling nature the highest authority one 
would blur the distinction by which philosophy stands or falls, 
the distinction between reason and authority. By submitting to 
authority, philosophy, and in particular political philosophy, 
would lose its character: it would degenerate into ideology, that 
is, apologetics for a given or emerging social order, or it would 
undergo a transformation into theology or legal learning. With 
regard to the situation in the eighteenth century, Charles Beard 
has said: “The clergy and the monarchists claimed special rights 
as divine right. The revolutionists resorted to nature.” 14 What 
is true of the eighteenth-century revolutionists is true, mutatis 
mutandis, of all philosophers qua philosophers. The classical 
philosophers did full justice to the great truth underlying the 
identification of the good with the ancestral. Yet they could 
not have laid bare the underlying truth if they had not rejected 
that identification itself in the first place. Socrates, in particular, 
was a very conservative man as far as the ultimate practical con- 
clusions of his political philosophy were concerned. Yet Aris- 
tophanes pointed to the truth by suggesting that Socrates’ funda- 
mental premise could induce a son to beat up his own father, 
that is, to repudiate in practice the most natural authority. 

The discovery of nature, or of the fundamental distinction 
between nature and convention, is the necessary condition for 
the emergence of the idea of natural right. But it is not its 
sufficient condition: all right might be conventional. This pre- 
cisely is the theme of the basic controversy in political philosophy: 
is there any natural right? It seems that the answer which 
prevailed prior to Socrates was the negative one, the view that 


14 The Republic (New York 1943) p. 38. 
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may be called conventionalism.’*> It is not surprising that phi- 
losophers should first have inclined toward conventionalism. 
Right presents itself, to begin with, as identical with law or 
custom or as a character of it; and custom, or convention, comes 
to sight, with the emergence of philosophy, as that which hides 
nature. 

The crucial pre-Socratic text is a saying of Heraclitus: ‘In 
God’s view, all things are fair (noble) and good and just, but 
men have made the supposition that some things are just and 
others are unjust.” The very distinction between just and unjust 
is merely a human supposition or a human convention.’® God, 
or whatever one may call the first cause, is beyond good and 
evil, and even beyond good and bad. God is not concerned 
with justice in any sense that is relevant to human life as such: 
God does not reward justice and punish injustice. Justice has 
no superhuman support. That justice is good, and injustice 
is bad, is due exclusively to human agencies and ultimately to 
human decisions. ‘‘No traces of divine justice are found except 
_where just men reign; otherwise there is one event, as we see, 
to the righteous and to the wicked.” ‘The denial of natural 
right thus appears to be the consequence of the denial of par- 
ticular providence.’7 But the example of Aristotle alone would 
suffice to show that it is possible to admit natural right without 
believing in particular providence or in divine justice proper.*® 

15 Compare Plato, Laws, 889d 7 to 890a 2 with 891c 1-5 and 967a 7 ff.; Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, ggoa 3-5, and De Caelo, 298b 13-24; Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theo- 


logica, I Q. 44 a.2. 

16 Fr. 102; cf. fr. 58, 67, 80. 

17 Spinoza, Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, XIX (#20 Bruder). Victor Cathrein 
(Recht, Naturrecht und positives Recht, Freiburg im Breisgau 1901, p. 139) says: 
“. . . lehnt man das Dasein eines persénlichen Schépfers und Weltregierers’ ab, 
so ist das Naturrecht nicht mehr festzuhalten.” 

18 Nicomachean Ethics, 1178b 7-22. F. Socinus, Praelectiones Theologicae, cap. 2. 
Grotius, De jure belli ac pacis, Prolegomena #11. Leibniz, Nouveaux Essais, 1 ch. 2. 
#2. Consider the following passages from Rousseau, Contrat Social: “On voit 
encore que les parties contractants seraient entre elles sous la-seule loi de nature 
et sans aucun garant de leurs engagements réciproques” (III 16); and “A considérer 
humainement les choses, faute de sanction naturelle, les lois de la justice sont 


vaines parmi les hommes” (II 6). 
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For however indifferent to moral distinctions the cosmic order 
may be thought to be, human nature, as distinguished from 


nature in general, may very well be the basis of such distinc-. 


tions. To illustrate the point by the example of the best known 
pre-Socratic doctrine, namely, atomism, the fact that the atoms 
are beyond good and bad does not justify the inference that 
there is nothing by nature good or bad for any compounds of 
atoms, and especially for those compounds that we call men. In 
fact, no one can say that all distinctions between good and bad 
which men make, or all human preferences, are merely conven- 
tional. We must’ therefore distinguish between those human 
desires and inclinations which are natural and those which 
originate in conventions. Furthermore, we must distinguish 
between those human desires and inclinations which are in accord- 
ance with human nature and therefore good for man, and those 
which are destructive of his nature or his humanity and there- 
fore bad. We are thus led to the notion of a life, a human life, 
that is good because it is in accordance with nature.’® Both 
parties to the controversy admit that there is such a life, or, 
more generally expressed, they admit the primacy of the good 
as distinguished from the just.2° The controversial issue is 
whether the just is good (by nature good), or whether the life 
that is in accordance with human nature requires justice or 
morality. 

In order to arrive at a clear distinction between the natural 
and the conventional, we have to go back to the period in. the 
life of the individual *! or of the race which antedates convention. 

19 This notion was accepted by “almost all” classical philosophers, as Cicero 
emphasizes (De Finibus, V 17). It was rejected above all by the Skeptics (see 
Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhonism, III 295). 

20 Plato, Republic, 493c 1-5, 504d 4 to 505a 4; Symposium, 206e 2 to 207a 2; 


Theaetetus, 177¢ 6 to 177d 7. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1094a 1-3 and 
1094b 14-18. 

21 As regards reflections on how man is “immediately from the moment of his 
birth,” see for example Aristotle, Politics, 1254a 23, and Nicomachean Ethics, 
1144b 4-6; Cicero, De Finibus, II 31-32, III 16, V 17, 43 and 55; Diogenes Laertius, 
X 137; Grotius, op. cit., Prolegomena § 7; Hobbes, De Cive, I 2 annot. 1. 
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We have to go back to the origins. With a view to the connec- 
tion between right and civil society, the question of the origin 
of right transforms itself into the question of the origin of civil 
society or of society in general. This question leads to the question 
of the origin of the human race. It further leads to the question of 
what man’s original condition was like: whether it was perfect 
or imperfect, and if it was imperfect, whether the imperfection 
had the character of gentleness (good naturedness or innocence) 
or of savagery. 

If we examine the record of the age-old discussion of these 
questions, we can easily receive the impression that almost any 
answer to the question regarding origins is compatible with the 
acceptance or the rejection of natural right.2? These difficulties 
have contributed to the depreciation, not to say the complete 
disregard, of the questions concerning the origin of civil society 
and the condition of “the first men.” What is important, we 
have been told, is “the idea of the state’ and in no way “the 
historical origin of the state.” * This modern view is a con- 
sequence of the rejection of nature as the standard. Nature 
and Freedom, Reality and Norm, the Is and the Ought appeared 
to be wholly independent of one another; hence it seemed that 
we could not learn anything important about civil society and 
about right by studying the origins. From the point of view 
of the ancients, however, the question of the origins is of deci- 
sive importance, because the correct answer to it clarifies the 
status, the dignity of civil society, and of right. One inquires 
into the origins or the genesis of civil society, or of right and 
wrong, in order to find out whether civil society and right or 
wrong are based on nature or merely on convention.** And 

22 As for the combination of the assumption of savage beginnings with the 
acceptance of natural right, compare Cicero, Pro Sestio, 91-92, with Tuscul, V 5-6, 
Republic, I 2, and Offices, 11 15. See also Polybius, VI 4.7, 5.7 to 6.7, 7.1. Consider 
the implication of Plato, Laws, 680d 1-4, and of Aristotle, Politics, 1253a 30-38. 

23 Hegel, Philosophy of Right, § 258. Cf. Kant, Metaphysik der Sitten, ed. 
Vorlinder, pp. 142 and 206-07. 


24 Compare Aristotle, Politics, 1252a 18 ff. and 24 ff. with 1257a 4ff. Consider 
Plato, Republic, 369b 5-7, Laws, 676a 1-3; also Cicero, Republic, I 39-41. 
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the question of the “essential” origin of civil society and ot 
right or wrong cannot be answered without consideration o 
what is known in regard to the beginnings, or the “‘historical’’ 
origins. 

As for the question of whether man’s actual condition in the 
beginning was perfect or imperfect, the answer to it decides 
whether the human race is fully responsible for its actual imper- 
fection, or whether that imperfection is “excused” by the original 
imperfection of the race. In other words, the view that man’s 
beginning was perfect is in accordance with the equation of 
the good with the ancestral, as well as with theology rather than 
philosophy. For man remembered and admitted at all times 
that the arts were invented by man, or that the first age of the 
world did not know the arts; but philosophy necessarily pre- 
supposes the arts; therefore if the philosophic life is indeed the 
right life, or the life according to nature, man’s beginnings were 
necessarily imperfect.”° 


III 


For our present purpose it is sufficient to give an analysis of the 
standard argument used by conventionalism. ‘That argument 
is to the effect that there cannot be natural right because “the 
just things” differ from society to society. This argument has 
shown an amazing vitality throughout the ages, a vitality which 
seems to contrast with its intrinsic worth. As usually presented, 
the argument consists of a simple enumeration of the different 
notions of justice that prevail or have prevailed in different 
nations, or at different times within the same nation. Yet the 
mere fact of variety or mutability of “the just things” or of the 
notions of justice does not warrant the rejection of natural right 
unless one makes certain assumptions, and these assumptions 
are in most cases not even stated. We are therefore compelled 
to reconstruct the conventionalist argument out of scattered and 
fragmentary remarks. 


25 Plato, Laws, 677b 5 to 678b 3, 679c. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 98i1b 13-25. 
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1 It is granted on all sides that there cannot be natural right if 
(le principles of right:are not unchangeable.”® But the facts to 
which conventionalism' refers do not seem to prove that the 
principles of right are changeable. They merely seem to prove 
that different societies have different notions of justice or of 
the principles of’ justice. As little as man’s varying notions of 
the universe prove‘that there is no universe, or that there cannot 
be the true account-of the universe, or that man can never arrive 
at true and final knowledge of the universe, as little seem man’s 
varying notions of justice to prove that there is no natural right 
or that natural right is unknowable. The variety of notions 
of justice can be understood as the variety of errors, and this 
variety does not contradict but presupposes the existence of the 
one truth regarding justice. This objection to conventionalism 
would hold if the existence of natural right were compatible 
with the fact that all men or most men were or are ignorant of 
natural right. But when speaking of natural right, one implies 
that justice is of vital importance to man, or that man cannot 
live or live well without justice; and life in accordance with 
justice requires knowledge of the principles of justice. If man 
has such a nature that he cannot live, or live well, without justice, 
he must have by nature knowledge of the principles of justice. 
But if this were the case, all men would agree as regards the 
principles of justice, just as they agree as regards the sensible 
qualities.?7 

Yet this demand seems to be unreasonable: there is not even 
universal agreement as regards the sensible qualities. Not all 
men, but only all normal men, agree as regards sounds, colors, 
and the like. Accordingly, the existence of natural right requires 
merely that all normal men should agree as regards the principles 
of justice. The lack of universal agreement can be explained 
by a corruption of human nature in those who ignore the true 


26 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1094b 14-16 and 1134b 18-27; Cicero, Republic, 
III 13-18 and 20; Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhonica, III 218 and 222. Cf. Plato, Laws, 
889e 6-8, and Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV 4.19. 

27 Cicero, Republic, UI 13, and Laws, I 47. Plato, Laws, 88ge. 
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principles, a corruption which, for obvious reasons, is more fre- 
quent and more effective than the corresponding corruption in 
regard to the perception of sensible qualities.** But if it is true 
that the notions of justice differ from society to society or from 
age to age, this view of natural right will lead to the hard 
consequence that the members of one particular society, or perhaps 
even only one generation in one particular society, or at the 
most the members of some particular societies, must be regarded 
as the only normal human beings in existence. 

For all practical purposes this means that the natural-right 
teacher will identify natural right with those notions of justice 
that are cherished by his own society or by his own “civilization.” 
By speaking of natural right he will do nothing else than claim 
universal validity for the prejudices of his group. If it is asserted 
that as a matter of fact many societies agree in regard to the 
principles of justice, it is at least as plausible to rejoin that 
this agreement is due to accidental causes (such as similarity 
of conditions of life or mutual influence) as to say that these 
particular societies alone have preserved human nature intact. 
If it is asserted that all civilized nations agree in regard to 
the principles of justice, one must first know what is meant by 
“civilization.” If the natural-right teacher identifies civilization 
with recognition of natural right or an equivalent, he says in 
effect that all men who accept the principles of natural right 
accept the principles of natural right. If he understands by 
civilization a high development of the arts or sciences, his con- 
tention is refuted by the fact that conventionalists are frequently 
civilized men; and believers in natural right, or in the principles 
which are said to constitute the essence of natural right, are 
frequently very little civilized.” 

This argument against natural right presupposes that all knowl- 
edge which men need in order to live well is natural, in the 
sense in which the perception of sensible qualities and other 


28 Cicero, Laws, I 33 and 47. 
29 Cf. Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Book I, Ch. 3, Sect. 20. 
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kinds of effortless perception are natural. It loses its force, there- 
fore, once one assumes that knowledge of natural right must be 
acquired by human effort, or that knowledge of natural right 
has the character of science. This would explain why knowledge 
of natural right is not always available. It would lead to the 
consequence that there is no possibility of a good or just life, 
or no possibility of “the cessation of evil,” before such knowl- 
edge has become available. But science has as its object what is 
always or what is unchangeable or what truly is. ‘Therefore 
natural right, or justice, must truly exist, and therefore it must 
“have everywhere the same power.” *° ‘Thus it seems that it must 
have an effect that is always the same and that never ceases, at 
least regarding human thought on justice. Yet in fact we see 
that human thoughts on justice are in a state of disagreement 
and fluctuation. 

But this very fluctuation and disagreement would seem to 
prove the effectiveness of natural right. As regards such things 
as are unquestionably conventional—weights, measures, money, 
and the like—-one can hardly speak of disagreement between 
the various societies. Different societies make different arrange- 
ments in regard to weights, measures, and money; these 
arrangements do not contradict each other. But if different 
societies hold different views regarding the principles of justice, 
their views do contradict each other. Differences regarding things 
that are unquestionably conventional do not arouse serious per- 
plexities, whereas differences regarding the principles of right 
and wrong necessarily do. The disagreement regarding the prin- 
ciples of justice thus seems to reveal a genuine perplexity aroused 
by a divination or insufficient grasp of natural right—a perplexity 
caused by something self-subsistent or natural that eludes human 
grasp. This suspicion could be thought to be confirmed by a 
fact which at first glance seems to speak decisively in favor of 
conventionalism. Everywhere it is said that it is just to do 
what the law commands, or that the just is identical with the 


80 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1134b 19. 
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legal, that is, with what human beings establish as legal or 
agree to regard as legal. Yet does this not imply that there is 
a measure of universal agreement in regard to justice? It is 
true that on reflection people deny that the just is simply identical 
with the legal, for they speak of unjust laws. But does not the 
unreflective universal agreement point to the workings of nature? 
And does not the untenable character of the universal belief 
in the identity of the just with the legal indicate that the legal, 
while not identical with the just, reflects more or less dimly 
natural right? The evidence adduced by conventionalism is per- 
fectly compatible with the possibility that natural right exists 
and solicits, as it were, the indefinite variety of notions of justice 
or the indefinite variety of laws, or is at the foundation of all 
laws.*? 

The decision depends now on the result of the analysis of 
law. Law reveals itself as something self-contradictory. On the 
one hand, it claims to be something essentially good or noble; 
it is the law that saves the cities and everything else. On the 
other hand, the law presents itself as the common opinion or 
decision of the city, that is, of the multitude of citizens. As 
such, it is by no means essentially good or noble. It may very 
well be the work of folly and baseness. There is certainly no 
reason to assume that the makers of laws are as a rule wiser 
than “you and I”: why then should “you and i” submit to 
their decision? The mere fact that the laws which were solemnly 
enacted by the city are repealed by the same city, with equal 
solemnity, would seem to show the doubtful character of the 
wisdom that went into their making.** The question, then, is 
whether the claim of the law to be something good or noble can 
be simply dismissed as altogether unfounded, or whether it con- 
tains an element of truth. 

81 Plato, Republic, 340a 7-8 and 338d 10 to 338e 2; Xenophon, Memorabilia, 
IV 6.6; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1129b 12. Heraclitus, fr. 114. 

82 Plato, Hippias maior, 284d-e; Laws, 644d 2-3 and 780d 4-5; Minos, 314c 1 to 


g14e 5. Xenophon, Memorabilia, I 2.42 and IV 4.14. Aeschylus, Seven, 1071-72. 
Aristophanes, Clouds, 1421-22. 
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The law claims that it saves the cities and everything else. 
It claims to secure the common good. But the common good 
is exactly what we mean by the just. Laws are just to the extent 


that they are conducive to the common good. But if the just 
is identical with the common good, the just or right cannot be’ 


conventional: the conventions of a city cannot make good for 
the city what is in fact fatal for it, and vice versa. The nature 
of things, and not convention, determine then in each case 
what is just. This implies that what is just may very well differ 
from city to city and from period to period: the variety of just 
things is not only compatible with, but a consequence of, the 
principle of justice, namely, that the just is identical with the 
common good. Knowledge of what is just here and now, which 
is knowledge of what is by nature, or intrinsically, good for 
this city now, cannot be scientific knowledge. Still less can it 
be knowledge of the type of sense perception. To establish what 
is just in each case is the function of the political art or skill. 
That art or skill is comparable to the art of the physician, who 
establishes what is in each case healthful or good for the human 
body.** 

Conventionalism avoids this consequence by denying that there 
is in truth a common good. What is called the common good 
is in fact in each case the good, not of the whole, but of a part. 
The laws which claim to be directed toward the common good 
claim indeed to be the decision of the city. But the city owes 
such unity as it possesses, and therewith its being, to its “con- 
stitution” or to its regime: the city is always a democracy or 
an oligarchy or a monarchy, and so on. The difference of regimes 
has its root in the difference of the parts or sections out of which 
the city is composed. Therefore every regime is the rule of a 
section of the city. Hence the laws are in fact the work not of 
the city, but of that section of the city which happens to be in 
control. It is needless to say that democracy, which claims to 


88 Compare Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1129b 17-19, and Politics, 1282b 15-17, 
with Plato, Theaetetus, 167c 2-8, 172a 1 to 172b 6, and 177c 6 to 178b 1. 
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be the rule of all, is in fact the rule of a part, for democracy is 
at most the rule of the majority of all adults who inhabit the 
territory of the city; but the majority are the poor, and the poor 
are a section, however numerous, which has an interest distinct 
from the interests of the other sections. ‘The ruling section 
is, of course, concerned exclusively with its own interest. But 
it pretends for an obvious reason that the laws it lays down with 
a view to furthering its own interest are good for the city as a 
whole.** 

Yet may there not be mixed regimes, that is, regimes that more 
or less successfully try to establish a fair balance between the 
conflicting interests of the essential sections of the city? Or is 
it not possible that the true interest of one particular section 
(the poor or the gentlemen, for example) coincides with the 
common interest? Objections of this kind presuppose that the 
city is a genuine whole, or more precisely that the city exists 
by nature. But the city would seem to be a conventional or 
fictitious unity. For what is natural comes into being and exists 
without violence. All violence applied to a being makes that 
being do something which goes against its grain, that is, against 
its nature. But the city stands or falls by violence, compulsion, 
or coercion. There is then no essential difference between 
political rule and the rule of a master over his slaves. But the 
unnatural character of slavery seems to be obvious: it goes against 
the grain of any man to be made a slave or to be treated as a 
slave.*® 

Furthermore, the city is a multitude of citizens. A citizen 
appears to be the offspring, the natural product, of born citizens, 
of a citizen father and a citizen mother. Yet he is a citizen only 

84 Plato, Laws, 889d 4 to 8g0a 2, and 714b 3 to 714d 10; Republic, 338d 7 to 
339a 4, and 340a 7-8. Cicero, Republic, III 23. 

85 Aristotle, Politics, 1252a 7-17, 1253b 20-23, 1255a 8-11 (cf. Nicomachean Ethics, 
1096a 5-6, 1109b 35 to 1110a 4, 1110b 15-17, 1179b 28-29, 1180a 4-5 and 18-21; 
Metaphysics, 1015a 26-33). Plato, Protagoras, 337¢c 7 to 337d 3; Laws, 642c 6 to 


642d 1. Cicero, Republic, II 23. Fortescue, De Laudibus Legum Angliae (ed. 
Chrimes) Ch. 42, p. 104. 
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if the citizen father and the citizen mother who generated him 
are lawfully wedded to each other, or rather if his presumed 
father is the husband of his mother. Otherwise he is only a 
“natural” child and not a “legitimate” child. And what a legiti- 
mate child is depends not on nature, but on law or convention. 
For the family in general, and the monogamous family in par- 
ticular, is not a natural group, as even Plato was forced to admit. 
There is also the fact called naturalization, by virtue of which 
a “natural” foreigner is artificially transformed into a “natural” 


citizen. In a word, who is or who is not a citizen depends on 
_ the law, and on the law alone. The difference between citizens 


and non-citizens is not natural but conventional. Therefore all 
citizens are in fact “made” and not “born.” It is convention 
that arbitrarily cuts off one segment of the human race and 
sets it off against the rest. One might think for a moment that 
the civil society which is truly natural, or the genuine civil 
society, would coincide with the group that embraces all those, 
and only those, who speak the same language. But languages 
are admittedly conventional. Accordingly, the distinction between 
Greeks and barbarians is merely conventional. It is as arbitrary 
as the division of all numbers into two groups, one consisting 
of the number 10,000 and the other consisting of all other 
numbers. The same applies to the distinction between free 
men and slaves. ‘This distinction is based on the convention 
that people taken prisoner in war and not ransomed are to be 
made slaves: not nature but convention makes slaves, and there- 
with freemen as distinguished from slaves. 

.In short, then, the city is a multitude of human beings who 
are united not by nature but solely by convention. They have 
united or banded together in order to take care of their common 
interest-—over against other human beings who are not by nature 
distinguished by them: over against foreigners and slaves. Hence 
what claims to be the common good is in fact the interest of a 
part which claims to be a whole, or a part which forms a unity 
only by virtue of this claim, this pretense, this convention. If 
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the city is conventional, the common good is conventional, and 
therewith it is proved that right or justice is conventional.*® 
The adequacy of this account of justice is said to appear from 
the fact that it “saves the phenomena” of justice: it is said to 
make intelligible those simple experiences regarding right and 
wrong which are at the bottom of the natural-right doctrines. In 
those experiences justice is understood as the habit of refraining 
from hurting others, or as the habit of helping others, or as 
the habit of subordinating the good of a part (the good of 
the individual or of a section) to the good of the whole. Justice 
thus understood is indeed necessary for the preservation of the 
city. But it is unfortunate for the defenders of justice that it 
is also required for the preservation of a gang of robbers: the 
gang could not last a single day if its members did not refrain 
from hurting one another, if they did not help one another, or 
if each member did not subordinate his own good to the good 
of the gang. To this the objection is made that the justice 
practiced by robbers is not genuine justice, or that it is precisely 
justice which distinguishes the city from a gang of robbers. The 
so-called justice of robbers is in the service of manifest injustice. 
But is not exactly the same true of the city? If the city is not a 
genuine whole, what is called the good of the whole, or the 
just, in opposition to the unjust or selfish, is in fact merely the 
demand of collective selfishness, and there is no reason why col- 
lective selfishness should claim to be more respectable than the 
selfishness of the individual. In other words, the robbers are 
said to practice justice only among themselves, whereas the city 
is said to practice justice also toward those who do not belong 
to the city, or toward other cities. But is this true? Are the 
maxims of foreign policy essentially different from the maxims 
86 Antiphon, Diels, Vorsokratiker, 5th ed., B44 (A7 Bz). Plato, Protagoras, 337¢ 7 
to 337d 3; Republic, 456b 12 to 456c 3 (and context); Statesman, 262c 10 to 262e 5. 
Xenophon, Hiero, 4.3-4. Aristotle, Politics, 1275a 1-2, 1275b 21-31, 1278a 30-35. 


Cicero, Republic, III 16-17; Laws, 11 5. Consider the implication of the comparison 
of civil societies to “herds” (see Xenophon, Cyropaedia, I 1.2; cf. Plato, Minos, 


318a 1-3). 
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on which gangs of robbers act? Can they be different? Are 
cities not compelled to use force and fraud, or to take away 
from other cities what belongs to the latter, if they are to prosper? 
Do they not come into being by usurping a part of the earth’s 
surface which by nature belongs equally to all others? ** 

It is of course possible for the city to refrain from hurting 
other cities, or to be resigned to poverty, just as the individual 
can live justly if he wants to. But the question is whether in 
acting thus men would live according to nature or merely follow 
convention. Experience shows that only few individuals and 
hardly any cities act justly except when they are compelled to 
do so. Experience shows that justice by itself is ineffectual. 
This merely confirms what was shown before, that justice has 
no basis in nature. ~The common good proves to be the selfish 
interest of a collective. The selfish interest of the collective is 
derived from the selfish interest of the only natural elements 
of the collective, namely, the individuals. By nature everyone 
seeks his own good and nothing but his own good. Justice, how- 
ever, tells us to seek other men’s good. What justice demands 
from us is then against nature. The natural good, the good 
that does not depend on the whims and follies of man, this 
substantial good appears to be the very opposite of that shadowy 
good called right or justice. It is the natural good which is 
one’s own good toward which everyone is drawn by nature, 
whereas right or justice becomes attractive only through com- 
pulsion and ultimately through convention. Even those who 
assert that right is natural have to admit that justice consists 
in a kind of reciprocity: men are bidden to do to others what 
they desire to have done to themselves. Men are compelled to 
benefit others because they desire to be benefited by others: in 
order to receive kindness one must show kindness. Justice appears 
to be derivative from selfishness and subservient to it. This 

87 Plato, Republic, 335d 11-12 and g51c 7 to 351d 1g. Xenophon, Memorabilia, 


IV 4.12 and 8.11. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1129b 11-19, 1130a 3-5, and 
1134b 2-6. Cicero, Offices, 1 28-29; Republic, III 11-31. 
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amounts to an admission that by nature everyone seeks only his 
own good. To be good at seeking one’s own good is prudence 
or wisdom. Prudence or wisdom is therefore incompatible with 
justice proper. The man who is truly just is unwise or a fool: 
a man duped by convention.** 

Conventionalism claims then to be perfectly compatible with 
the admission that the city and right are useful for the individual: 
the individual is too weak to live, or to live well, without the 
assistance of others. Everyone is better off in civil society than 
in a condition of solitude and savagery. Yet the fact that some- 
thing is useful does not prove that it is natural. Crutches are 
useful for a man who has lost a leg: is wearing crutches accord- 
ing to nature? Or, to express this more adequately, can things 
that exist exclusively because calculation has found out that 
they would be useful, be said to be natural to man? Can one 
say of things which are desired exclusively on the basis of calcu- 
lation, or which are not desired spontaneously or for their own 
sake, that they are natural to man? The city and right are no 
doubt advantageous; but are they free from great disadvantages? 
Therefore the conflict between the self-interest of the individual 
and the demands of the city or of right is inevitable. The city 
cannot settle this conflict except by declaring that the city or 
right is of higher dignity than the self-interest of the individual, 
or that it is sacred. But this claim, which is of the essence of 
the city and of right, is essentially fictitious.*® 

The nerve of the conventionalist argument is then this: right 
is conventional, because right belongs essentially to the city,* 
and the city is conventional. Contrary to our first impression, 
conventionalism does not assert then that the meaning of right 

38 Thrasymachus, Diels, Vorsokratiker, 5th ed., B 8. Plato, Republic, 343c 3 and 
6-7, 343d 2, 348c 11-12, 360d 5; Protagoras, 333d 4 to 333e 1. Xenophon, Memo- 
rabilia, Il 2; 11-12. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1130a 3-5, 1132b 33 to 11338 5, 
1134b 5-6. Cicero, Republic, III 16, 20, 21, 23, 24, 29-30. 


89 Plato, Protagoras, 322b 6, 327c 4 to 327e 1. Cicero, Republic, I 39-40, II 23, 26; 
De Finibus, Il 59. Cf. Rousseau, Discours sur l’origine de linégalité (Flammarion 


ed.) p. 173. 
40 Aristotle, Politics, 1253a 37-38. 
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or justice is altogether arbitrary, or that there is no universal 
agreement of any kind in regard to right or justice. On the 
contrary, conventionalism presupposes that all men understand 
by justice fundamentally the same thing: to be just means not 
to hurt others, or it means to help others or to be concerned 
with the common good. Conventionalism rejects natural right 
on these three grounds. First, justice stands in an inescapable 
tension with everyone’s natural desire, which is directed solely 
toward his own good. Second, as far as justice has a foundation 
in nature—as far as it is, generally speaking, advantageous to 
the individual—its demands are limited to the members of the 
city, that is, of a conventional unit; what is called natural right 
are certain rough rules of social expediency which are valid only 
for the members of the particular group and which, in addition, 
lack universal validity even in intra-group relations. And third, 
what is universally meant by right or justice leaves wholly unde- 
termined the precise meaning of “‘helping” or “hurting” or “the 
common good’; it is only through specification that these terms 
become truly meaningful, and every specification is conventional. 
The variety of notions of justice confirms rather than proves 
the conventional character of justice. 


IV 


When Plato attempts to establish the existence of natural right 
he reduces the conventionalist thesis to the premise that the good 
is identical with the pleasant. Conversely we see that classical 
hedonism led to the most uncompromising depreciation of the 
whole political sphere. It would not be surprising if the pri- 
meval equation of the good with the ancestral had been replaced 
first of all by the equation of the good with the pleasant. For 
when the primeval equation is rejected on the basis of the dis- 
tinction between nature and convention, the things forbidden 
by ancestral custom or the divine law present themselves as 
emphatically natural and hence intrinsically good. The things 
forbidden by ancestral custom are forbidden because they are 
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desired; and the fact that they are forbidden by convention shows 
that they are not desired on the basis of convention; they are 
then desired by nature. Now what induces man to deviate from 
the narrow path of ancestral custom or divine law appears to 
be the desire for pleasure and the aversion to pain. The natural 
good thus appears to be pleasure. Orientation by pleasure 
becomes the first substitute for orientation by the ancestral.* 

The most developed form of classical hedonism is Epicureanism. 
Epicureanism is certainly that form of conventionalism which 
has exercised the greatest influence throughout the ages. Epi- 
cureanism is unambiguously materialistic. And it was in mate- 
rialism that Plato found the root of conventionalism.4* The 
Epicurean argument runs as follows. To find what is by nature 
good, we have to see what kind of things it is whose goodness 
is guaranteed by nature, or whose goodness is felt independently 
of any opinion, and hence in particular independently of any 
convention. What is good by nature shows itself in what we seek 
from the moment of birth, prior to all reasoning, calculation, 
discipline, restraint, or compulsion. Good, in this sense, is only 
the pleasant. Pleasure is the only good that is immediately felt, 
or sensibly perceived as good. ‘Therefore the primary pleasure 
is the pleasure of the body, and this means of course the pleasure 
of one’s own body: everyone seeks by nature only his own good; 
all concern with other people’s good is derivative. Opinion, 
which comprises both right and wrong reasoning, leads men 
toward three kinds of objects of choice: toward the greatest 
pleasure, toward the useful, and toward the noble. 

As for the first, since we observe that various kinds of pleasure 
are connected with pain, we are induced to distinguish between 
more or less preferable pleasures. ‘Thus we notice the differ- 
ence between those natural pleasures which are necessary and 

41 Antiphon, Diels, Vorsokratiker, 5th ed., B 44 A 5. Thucydides, V 105. Plato, 
Republic, 364a 2-4 and 538c 6 to 539a 4; Laws, 662d, 875b 1 to 875c 3, 886a 8 to 
886b 2, 888a 3; Protagoras, 352d 6ff.; Clitophon, 407d 4-6 (cf. also Gorgias, 495d 


1-5). Xenophon, Memorabilia, Il 1. Cicero, Laws, I 36 and 38-39. 
42 Laws, 889b to 8goa. 
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those which are not necessary. Furthermore, we realize that 
there are pleasures that are free of any admixture of pain, and 
others that are not. Finally, we are led to see that there is a 
term of pleasure, a complete pleasure, and this pleasure proves 
to be the end toward which we are tending by nature, and to 
be accessible only through philosophy. As for the useful, it is 
not in itself pleasant, but is conducive to pleasure, to genuine 
pleasure. The noble, on the other hand, is neither genuinely 
pleasant nor conducive to genuine pleasure. The noble is that 
which is praised, which is pleasant only because it is praised or 
because it is regarded as honorable; the noble is good only because , 
people call it good or say that it is good; it is good only by 
convention. The noble reflects in a distorted manner the sub- 
stantial good for the sake of which men made the fundamental 
convention or the social compact. Virtue belongs to the class 
of the useful things. Virtue is indeed desirable, but it is not 
desirable for its own sake. It becomes desirable only on the 
basis of calculation, and it contains an element of compulsion 
and therefore of pain. It is, however, productive of pleasure.** 
Yet there is a crucial difference between justice and the other 
virtues. Prudence, temperance, and courage bring about pleasure 
through their natural consequences, whereas justice produces the 
pleasure which is expected from it—a sense of security—only 
on the basis of convention. The other virtues have a salutary 
effect regardless of whether other people know of one’s being 
prudent, temperate, or courageous. But one’s justice has a salu- 
tary effect only if one is thought to be just. The other vices 
are evils independently of whether they are detected or detect- 
able by others. But injustice is an evil only with a view to the 
48 Epicurus, Ratae sententiae, 7. Diogenes Laertius, X 137. Cicero, De Finibus, 
I 30, 32, 33, 35, 37, 38, 42, 45» 54, 55» 61, 6g, II 48, 49, 107, 115, III 3, IV 51; 
Offices, II1 116-117; Tuscul, V 73; Acad. Pr. Il 140; Republic, Wl 26. Cf. the 
formulation of the Epicurean principle by Philip Melanchthon (Philosophiae 
Moralis Epitome, 1, Corpus Reformatorum, vol. 16, col. 32): “Illa actio est finis, 
ad quam natura ultro fertur, et non coacta. Ad voluptatem ultro rapiuntur 


homines maximo impetu, ad virtutem vix cogi possunt. Ergo voluptas est finis 
hominis, non virtus.” Cf. also Hobbes, De Cive, I 2. 
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hardly avoidable danger of detection. The tension between 
justice and what is by nature good comes out most clearly if 
one compares justice with friendship. Both justice and friend- 
ship originate in calculation, but friendship comes to be intrinsi- 
cally pleasant or desirable for its own sake. Friendship is at 
any rate incompatible with compulsion. But justice and the 
association that is concerned with justice—the city—stand or fall 
by compulsion. And compulsion is unpleasant.** 

The greatest document of philosophic conventionalism, and 
in fact its only document available to us that is both authentic 
and comprehensive, is the poem On the Nature of Things by the 
Epicurean Lucretius. According to Lucretius, men roamed origi- 
nally in forests, without social bonds of any kind or without 
any conventional restraint. ‘Their weakness and their fear of 
the dangers threatening them from wild beasts induced them 
to unite for the sake of protection, or for the sake of the pleasure 
deriving from security. After they entered society, the savage 
life of the beginning gave way to habits of kindness and fidelity. 


44 Epicurus, Ratae Sententiae, 34; Gnomologium Vaticanum, 23. Cicero, De 
Finibus, I 51 (cf. 41), 65-70, Il 28 and 82; Offices, III 118. In Ratae Sententiae, 31, 
Epicurus says: “The right (or the just) of nature is a symbolon of the advantage 
deriving from men’s not harming each other and not being harmed.” As _ is 
shown by Ratae Sententiae, 32 ff., this cannot mean that there is a natural right 
in the strict sense, that is, a right independent of, or prior to, all covenants or 
compacts: the symbolon is identical with a compact of some kind. What Epicurus 
suggests is that in spite of the infinite variety of just things, justice or right is 
everywhere designed primarily to fulfill one and the same function: right under- 
stood in the light of its universal or primary function is, in a sense, “the right 
of nature.” It is opposed to the fabulous or superstitious accounts of justice 
which are generally accepted in the cities. “The right of nature” is that principle 
of right which is admitted by the conventionalist doctrine. “The right of nature” 
thus becomes equivalent to “the nature of right” (Ratae Sententiae, 37) as opposed 
to the false opinions about right. The expression “the nature of right” is used 
by Glaucon in his summary of the conventionalist doctrine in the Republic 
(359b 4-5): the nature of right consists in a certain convention that is against 
nature. Gassendi, the famous restorer of Epicureanism, had stronger incentives 
than the ancient Epicureans for asserting the existence of natural right. In 
addition, Hobbes had taught him how Epicureanism could be combined with the 
assertion of natural right. Yet Gassendi did not avail himself of this novel 
opportunity. See his paraphrase of Ratae Sententiae, 31 (Animadversiones, Lyon 


1649, pp. 1748-49). 
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This early society, the society antedating by far the foundation 
of cities, was the best and most happy society that ever was. Right 
would be natural if the life of the early society were the life 
according to nature. But the life according to nature is the life of 
the philosopher. And philosophy is impossible in early society. 
Philosophy has its home in cities, and the destruction, or at 
least the impairment, of the way of life characteristic of early 
society is characteristic of the life in cities. The happiness of 
the philosopher, the only true happiness, belongs to an entirely 
different epoch from the epoch to which the happiness of society 
belongs. 

There is then a disproportion between the requirements of 
philosophy, or of the life according to nature, and the require- 
ments of society as society. It is because of this necessary dis- 
proportion that right cannot be natural. The disproportion is 
necessary for the following reason. The happiness of early, non- 
coercive society was ultimately due to the reign of a salutary 
delusion. The members of early society lived within a finite 
“world” or a closed horizon: they trusted in the eternity of the 
visible universe, or in the protection afforded to them by “the 
walls of the world.” It was this trust which made them innocent, 
kind, and willing to devote themselves to the good of others; for 
it is fear which makes men savage. The trust in the firmness of 
“the walls of the world” was not yet shaken by reasoning about 
natural catastrophes. Once this trust was shaken, men lost their 
innocence, they became savage, and thus the need for coercive 
society arose. Once this trust was shaken, men had no choice 
but to seek support and consolation in the belief in active gods: 
the free will of the gods should guarantee the firmness of “the 
walls of the world” which had been seen to lack intrinsic or 
natural firmness; the goodness of the gods should be a substitute 
for the lack of intrinsic firmness of “the walls of the world.” 
The belief in active gods grows then out of fear for our world 
and attachment to our world: the world of sun and moon and 
stars, and the earth covering itself with fresh green every spring— 
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Hye 
the world of life as distinguished from the lifeless but eternal 
elements (the atoms and the void) out of which our world has 
come into being and into which it will perish again. Yet however 
comforting the belief in active gods may be, it has engendered 
unspeakable evils. 

The only remedy lies in breaking through “the walls of the 
world” at which religion stops, and in becoming reconciled to 
the fact that we live in every respect in an unwalled city: in an 
infinite universe in which nothing that man can love can be 
eternal. ‘The only remedy lies in philosophizing, which alone 
affords the most solid pleasure. Yet philosophy is repulsive to 
the people because philosophy requires freedom from attach- 
ment to “our world.” On the other hand, the people cannot 
return to the happy simplicity of early society. ‘They must there- 
fore continue the wholly unnatural life that is characterized by 
the cooperation of coercive society and religion. The good life, 
the life according to nature, is the retired life of the philosopher 
who lives at the fringes of civil society. The life devoted to 
civil society and to the service of others is not the life according 
to nature.*® 

We must make a distinction between philosophic convention- 
alism and vulgar conventionalism. Vulgar conventionalism is 
presented most clearly in “the unjust speech” which Plato 
entrusted to ‘Thrasymachus and to Glaucon and Adeimantus. 

49 In reading Lucretius’ poem, one must constantly keep in mind the fact that 
what strikes the reader first, and what is meant to strike the reader first, is “the 
sweet” (or what is comforting to unphilosophic man) and not “the bitter” or 
“the sad.” ‘The poem's opening with praise of Venus and its ending with a 
somber description of the plague are only the most obvious and by no means 
the most important example of the principle stated in I gg ff. and IV 10ff. To 
understand the section dealing with human society (V 925-1456), one has to con- 
sider in addition the plan of this particular section: a) pre-political life (g25- 
1027), b) the inventions belonging to pre-political life (1028-1104), ¢) political 
society (1105-1160), d) the inventions belonging to political society (1161-1456). 
Compare the reference to fire in 1011 with 1091 ff, and the references to facies 
viresque as well as to gold in ttit-111g with 1170-1171 and 1241 ff. And compare 
from this point of view 977-981 with 1211 ff; also 1156 with 1161 and 1222-1225 
(see IL Ggo-G2g and Cicero, De Finibus, 151). See | 72-74, 943-945, IL 16-17, 59-86, 
V gti-109, 114-121, 1992-1435, VI 1-6, 596-607. 
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According to it, the greatest good, or the most pleasant thing, 
is to have more than the others, or to rule others. But the city 
and right necessarily impose some restraint on the desire for 
the greatest pleasure; they are incompatible with the greatest 
pleasure or with what is the greatest good by nature; they are 
against nature; they originate in convention. Hobbes would say 
that the city and right originate in the desire for life, and that 
the desire for life is at least as natural as the desire for ruling 
others. To this objection the representative of vulgar conven- 
tionalism would reply that mere life is misery, and that a miser- 
able life is not a life which our nature seeks. The city and right 
are against nature because they sacrifice the greater good to 
the lesser good. It is true that the desire for superiority to 
others can come into its own only within the city. But this merely 
means that the life according to nature consists in cleverly exploit- 
ing the opportunities created by convention, or in taking advan- 
tage of the good-natured trust which the many put in convention. 
Such exploitation requires that oneself be not hampered by sincere 
respect for city and right. The life according to nature requires 
such perfect inner freedom from the power of convention as is 
combined with the appearance of conventional behavior. The 
appearance of justice combined with actual injustice will lead 
one to the summit of happiness. One must indeed be clever to 
hide one’s injustice successfully while practicing it on a large 
scale, but this merely means that the life according to nature is 
the preserve of a small minority, of the natural elite, of those 
who are truly men and not born to be slaves. To be more 
precise, the summit of happiness is the life of the tyrant, of 
the man who has successfully committed the greatest crime by 
subordinating the city as a whole to his private good, and who 
can afford to drop the appearance of justice or legality.* 
Vulgar conventionalism is the vulgarized version of philosophic 
conventionalism. Philosophic and vulgar conventionalism agree 


46 Plato, Republic, 344a-c, 348d, 958e 3 to g62c, 364a 1-4, 365c 6 to 365d 2; 
Laws, 8g0a 7-Q. 
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that by nature everyone seeks only his own good, or that it is 
according to nature that one does not pay any regard to other 
people’s good, or that the regard for others arises only out of 
convention. Yet philosophic conventionalism denies that to 
pay no regard to others means to desire to have more than others 
or to be superior to others. Philosophic conventionalism is so 
far from regarding the desire for superiority as natural that it 
regards it as vain or opinion-bred. Philosophers who as such 
have tasted more solid pleasures than those deriving from wealth, 
power, and the like could not possibly identify the life according 
to nature with the life of the tyrant. Vulgar conventionalism 
owes its origin to a corruption of philosophic conventionalism. 
It makes sense to trace that corruption to “the sophists.”” The 
sophists may be said to have “published” and thereby debased 
the conventionalist teaching of pre-Socratic philosophers. 
“Sophist” is a term that has many meanings. Among other 
things it may mean a philosopher, or a philosopher who holds 
unpopular views, or a man who shows his lack of good taste by 
teaching noble subjects for pay. At least since Plato, “sophist” 
has normally been used in contradistinction to “philosopher,” and 
thus in a derogatory sense. ‘““The sophists’’ in the historical sense 
are certain fifth-century Greeks who are presented by Plato and 
other philosophers as sophists in the precise sense, that is, as 
non-philosophers of a certain type. The sophist in the precise 
sense is a teacher of sham wisdom. Sham wisdom is not identical 
with untrue doctrine. Otherwise Plato would have been a 
sophist in the eyes of Aristotle, and vice versa. An erring phi- 
losopher is something entirely different from a sophist. Nothing 
prevents a sophist from occasionally and perhaps habitually teach- 
ing the truth. What is characteristic oi the sophist is unconcern 
with the truth, that is, with the truth about the whole. The 
sophist, in contradistinction to the philosopher, is not set in motion 
and kept in motion by the sting of the awareness of the funda- 
mental difference between conviction or belief and genuine 
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But this is clearly too general, for unconcern with the truth 
about the whole is not a preserve of the sophist. ‘The sophist 
is a man who is unconcerned with the truth, or does not love 
wisdom, although he knows better than most other men that 
wisdom or science is the highest excellence of man. Being 
aware of the unique character of wisdom, he knows that the 
honor deriving from wisdom is the highest honor. He is con- 
cerned with wisdom, not for its own sake, not because he hates 
the lie in the soul more than anything else, but for the sake of 
the honor or the prestige that attends wisdom. He lives or acts 
on the principle that prestige or superiority to others or having 
more than others is the highest good. He acts on the principle 
of vulgar conventionalism. Since he accepts the teaching of philo- 
sophic conventionalism, and thus is more articulate than the 
many who act on the same principle on which he acts, he 
can be regarded as the most fitting representative of vulgar 
conventionalism. 

There arises, however, this difficulty. The sophist’s highest 
good is the prestige deriving from wisdom. ‘To achieve his highest 
good, he must display his wisdom. Displaying his wisdom means 
teaching the view that the life according to nature or the life 
of the wise man consists in combining actual injustice with the 
appearance of justice. Yet admitting that one is in fact unjust 
is incompatible with successfully preserving the appearance of 
justice. It is incompatible with wisdom, and therefore it makes 
impossible the honor deriving from wisdom. Sooner or later the 
sophist is accordingly forced to conceal his wisdom, or to bow 
to views that he regards as merely conventional. He must become 
resigned to deriving his prestige from propagating more or less 
respectable views. It is for this reason that one cannot speak 
of the teaching, that is, of the explicit teaching, of the sophists. 

As regards the most famous sophist, Protagoras, Plato imputes 
to him a myth which adumbrates the conventionalist thesis. The 
myth of the Protagoras is based on the distinctions between nature, 
art, and convention. Nature is represented by the subterraneous 
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work of certain gods, and by the work of Epimetheus. Epimetheus, 
the being in whom thought follows production, represents nature 
in the sense of materialism, according to which thought comes 
later than thoughtless bodies and their thoughtless motions. The 
subterraneous work of the gods is work without light, without 
understanding, and has therefore fundamentally the same mean- 
ing as the work of Epimetheus. Art is represented by Prome- 
theus, by Prometheus’ theft, by his rebellion against the will of 
the gods above. Convention is represented by Zeus’ gift of justice 
to “all”: that “gift” becomes effective only through the punitive 
activity of civil society, and its requirements are perfectly ful- 
filled by the mere semblance of justice.** 


Vv 


I should like to conclude with a brief remark about pre-Socratic 
natural right. I shall not speak of those types of natural-right 
doctrine which were fully developed by Socrates and his follow- 
ers, but shall limit myself to a sketch of that type which was 
rejected by the classics: egalitarian natural right. 

The doubt of the natural character of both slavery and the 
division of the human race into distinct political or ethnic groups 
finds its most simple expression in the thesis that all men are 
by nature free and equal. Natural freedom and natural equality 
are inseparable. If all men are by nature free, no one is by 
nature the superior of any other, and hence by nature all men 
are equal to each other. If all men are by nature free and equal, 
it is against nature to treat any man as unfree or unequal: the 

47 Protagoras, 322b 6-8, 323b 2 to 323c 2, 324a 3 to 324c 5, 325a 6 to gend 7, 
327d 1-2. There seems to be a contradiction between the myth of the Protagoras 
and the Theaetetus, where the conventionalist thesis is presented as an improved 
version of Protagoras’ thesis, which in its denials of ordinarily held views goes 
much beyond conventionalism (167c 2-7, 172a 1 to 172b 6, 177c 6 to 177d 6). But, 
as the context shows, what Protagoras says in the myth of the Protagoras is likewise 
an improved version of his real thesis. In the Protagoras the improvement is 
effected under the pressure of the situation (the presence of a prospective pupil) 


by Protagoras himself, whereas in the Theaetetus it is effected on his behalf 
by Socrates. 
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preservation or restoration of natural freedom or equality is 
required by natural right. Thus the city appears to be against 
natural right, for the city stands or falls by inequality or sub- 
ordination and by the restriction of freedom. ‘The effective 
denial of natural freedom and equality by the city must be traced 
to violence and ultimately to wrong opinion or the corruption 
of nature. This means that natural freedom and equality will 
be thought to have been fully effective at the beginning, when 
nature was not yet corrupted by opinion. The doctrine of natural 
freedom and equality thus allies itself with the doctrine of a 
golden age. Yet one may assume that original innocence is not 
irretrievably lost, and that in spite of the natural character of 
freedom and equality civil society is indispensable. In that case 
one must look for a way in which civil society can be brought 
into some degree of harmony with natural freedom and equality. 
The only way in which this can be done is to assume that civil 
society, to the extent to which it is in agreement with natural 
right, is based on the consent or, more precisely, on the contract 
of the free and equal individuals. 

It is doubtful that the doctrines of natural freedom and equality, 
as well as of the social compact, were originally meant as political 
theses, rather than as theoretical theses setting forth the question- 
able character of civil society as such. As long as nature was 
regarded as the standard, the contractualist doctrine—regardless 
of whether it was based on the egalitarian or the non-egalitarian 
premise—necessarily implied a depreciation of civil society, 
because it implied that civil society is not natural but conven- 
tional.*® This must be borne in mind if one wants to understand 
the specific character and the tremendous political effect of the 
contractualist doctrines of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. For in the modern era the notion that nature is the 
standard was abandoned, and therewith the stigma on whatever 
is conventional or contractual was taken away. As for pre-modern 


48 Aristotle, Politics, 1280b 10-13. Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV 4.13-14 (cf. Resp. 
Laced. 8.5). 
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times, it is safe to assume that all contractualist doctrines implied 
the depreciation of whatever owed its origin to contract. 

In a passage of Plato’s Crito Socrates is presented as deriving 
his duty of obedience to the city of Athens and her laws from 
a tacit contract. To understand this passage one has to compare 
it with its parallel in the Republic. In the Republic the phi- 
losopher’s duty of obedience to the city is not derived from any 
contract. The reason is obvious. The City of the Republic is 
the best city, the city according to nature. But the city of Athens, 
that democracy, was from Plato’s point of view a most imperfect 
city.*® Only the allegiance to an inferior community can be 
derivative from contract, for an honest man keeps his promises 
to everyone, regardless of the worth of him to whom he made 
the promise. 


49 Crito, 50c 4 to 52e 5 (cf. 52e 5-6); Republic, 519c 8 to 520e 1. 
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LABOR UNREST IN THE BRITISH 
NATIONALIZED SECTOR” 


BY ROBERT L. HEILBRONER 


z 


‘Ba NATIONALIZATION Of the British mines and of the British 
docking and transport systems was undertaken with a variety of 
motives. The most publicized of these was efficiency. The 
appalling waste in the mine fields, resulting from a fragmenta- 
tion of holdings which blocked any rationalization of coal pro- 
duction, had indicated a need for central management and plan- 
ning which was recognized thirty years ago. An _ over-built 
railroad system systematically piling up deficits with an endless 
circle of old equipment, inept administration, and resultant 
operating losses, was also a time-honored candidate for overall 
management and control. Nationalization of the mines and 
the rails was thus carried out under the banner of efficiency, and 
would most probably have been forced by economic exigencies on 
any government, regardless of its economic shibboleths. 

But it was not rationalization alone which fired the crusade 
for nationalization. Two other motives, equally pressing if less 
generally acceptable, provided the impetus for the Labour party. 
Perhaps the more important of these was the desire to transfer 
from private to public control those economic decisions—such 
as the volume of employment, the scale of investment, or the 
level of prices and costs—which were of considerable importance 
to the total functioning of the British economy. Nationalization, 
from this point of view, was a means of introducing conscious 
control where previously a blind obedience to the laws of the 

* The observations on which this paper is based were gathered during a visit 
to England during the spring of 1951, under a grant from the Henry Moskowitz 


Memorial Lecture Fund. The author wishes to acknowledge with gratitude the 
suggestions and criticisms of Drs. Adolph Lowe and Julie Meyer. 
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market was paramount, and coincidentally of introducing a meas- 
ure of democratic political control over critical sectors of the 
nation’s economy. 

And still another motive lay behind the demand for public 
ownership: a social, even a moral aim. For while nationaliza- 
tion found a technical justification in the low level of productivity 
of the industries it was to affect, and while it sought its political 
raison d’étre in the widening of public control over the nation’s 
economic life, it was imbued in addition with a desire to intro- 
duce a better way of industrial life. Nationalization thus became 
the vehicle through which it was hoped that the bitterness and 
waste of class cleavage would be superseded by something better— 
by the enthusiastic participation of labor in industrial life as well 
as in industrial production. 

This social or moral aspect of nationalization had deep roots 
in British history. In a country where religious inclinations and 
peculiarly tough and elastic social institutions have prevented any 
real penetration of material dialectics, a native movement of 
British “soft’’ syndicalism has flourished. Its genesis can be traced 
back to Robert Owen, the Chartists, and the Non-Conformist 
Movement; and in later years the Fabian Society has distilled 
the unique vintage that combines socialist collectivism with a 
typically British penchant for parliamentarianism. 

Not that British syndicalism has urged nationalization as an 
end in itself; it has striven after the goal of industrial democracy 
without too much regard for the administrative form it might 
take. In public ownership, however, lay a chance to introduce 
the beginnings of industrial democracy, and this opportunity was 
certainly one of the factors which provided the enthusiasm for 
nationalization both among Labour's back-benchers and among 
the Labour party constituencies at large. 

This enthusiasm was intensified by the fact that both in the 
mines and on the railroads there has been a traditional move- 
ment for ‘workers’ control.’’ As early as the beginning of the 
century, the slogan “Mines for the Miners” was heard along with 
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the repeated attempts to end private ownership of the collieries. 
On the railroads a less well known but even more outspokenly 
syndicalist tinge has been evident in the policy of the principal 
railway union. With the dockers, who lagged behind the other 
two industries in arriving at union security, the movement for 
industrial self-government was not so powerful. But as in the 
mines and the rails, the docks first responded to the prospect of 
government control with complete enthusiasm, as heralding a 
new era for labor. 

Nationalization of mines and transport thus partook, at least 
partially, of the flavor of a crusade for social reform. Its sponsors 
looked not merely for an amelioration of conditions or a pallia- 
tive application of amenities, but for a genuine blossoming of 
a new atmosphere of cooperation and mutual adventure. Its 
recipients similarly felt that nationalization not only would 
provide a better job but would somehow bring about a new 
relationship between them and their new masters. 

Not everyone, of course, felt this conviction. Harold Laski, 
writing of the functions of trade unions in the new society, 
spoke modestly of an enlarged share in some aspects of manage- 
ment, and warned of added responsibilities that would inevitably 
accompany added rights.1 But the voice of caution, although 
official, was probably less in tune with workingclass sentiment 
than the more grandiose visions offered by Fabian pamphleteers 
or by popular idealists, who wrote: “Each factory will be run 
by the men who work in it. . . . All down to the very humblest 
will have a right to be brought into consultation on matters of 
public policy.” ? Incidents were reported to the writer in which, 
shortly after nationalization, miners walked into colliery man- 
agers’ offices to lounge there, or use the telephone, or in some 
manner make clear that this was now “theirs.” Undoubtedly 
nationalization was at first received in such highly personal terms 
and with unlimited if rather vague feelings of aggrandizement. 


1 Harold Laski, Trade Unions in the New Society (New York 1949). 
2 Richard Acland, What It Will be Like (London 1942). 
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II 


Against this background of voiced and unvoiced hopes, the expe- 
rience of the first five years of nationalization is both sobering 
and instructive. Far from achieving a smoothly working and 
peaceful social atmosphere, the nationalized mines and railroads 
and the semi-nationalized docks have undergone recurrent labor 
turmoil on a formidable scale. In the mines a rash of strikes 
has deprived British industry of at least a million tons of coal 
a year, and has twice erupted into stoppages of industry-shaking 
proportions. On the railroads an unresolved wage struggle 
between union and management has resulted in an atmosphere 
of labor tension so acute that government intervention has been 
needed to insure a continuation of railway services. And on 
the docks a regular cycle of violence has again and again brought 
such economic disruption that armed forces have reluctantly been 
employed to avert serious disaster. 

When seen in an overall view, the concentration of labor 
troubles in these three industries is even more impressive. Dur- 
ing the period from 1945 to 1950 industrial stoppages in all of 
England barely averaged 2.5 million working days, as contrasted 
with over 35 million working days in the five-year period imme- 
diately following the First World War (up to but not including 
the 1926 coal and general strikes). But in the midst of this 
almost unprecedented period of labor peace, made all the more 
impressive by the extraordinary self-discipline evidenced by Brit- 
ish unions in the private sector in acquiescing to voluntary wage 
restraints during a time of rising prices, the nationalized mining 
and transport industries alone accounted for more than half the 
total number of stoppages, and well over half the total man-days 
lost to industry. 

It should be noted immediately that nationalization faced its 
most severe test in attempting to improve the social tone of the 
industries in question. These are all industries ridden with a 
long history of exploitation, neglect, and brutality. The struggle 
of the miners for decent standards is too well known to require 
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documentation here. The dockers have only recently gained any 
sort of social recognition; in fact, they are still a socially marginal 
group. While the railwaymen did not face the same struggle 
against captious dismissal, irregular work, and arbitrary local 
power, they too have suffered under more than fifty years of 
low pay, long hours, and indifferent management. In each indus- 
try there has been an accumulation of grudges which have been 
nursed and handed down until a veritable folklore of hostility 
and suspicion has resulted. In each industry the tradition of 
union solidarity, painfully gained, was treasured as the strongest 
asset of the workers. 

It was hardly to be expected, therefore, that ideal labor-man- 
agement relations would appear overnight. But five years is not 
overnight, and it is surprising that such little progress seems 
to have been made in that direction. The dockers have struck 
with the same ferocity in recent years as in previous ones, and 
the railwaymen (to judge by their official pronouncements) harbor 
as bitter a grudge against the Railway Executive as they once 
did against private management. Only in the miners’ union 
does one sense that a real effort has been made toward the estab- 
lishment of a new and realistic partnership, and even here the 
official efforts of the union leadership have been interrupted by 
a succession of strikes under unofficial auspices which has abated 
only slightly since 1947. 

The continuing truculence of labor in these industries has 
persisted in the face of a full-scale attempt to meet head-on those 
demands which have constituted each industry’s traditional griev- 
ances. The dockers have been given a guaranteed wage, and 
have had their pay scales boosted to second place on the list of 
British industry. Their first amenities have been introduced, 
and their union has been officially accorded a central role in 
the administration of the Dock Labour Scheme. The miners 
have had their pay rates pushed to first position, and have been 
given their first paid vacations, pithead baths, canteens, training 
and safety programs, rehabilitation programs, welfare and recrea- 
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tion services, special housing and food priorities; there has been 
a genuine attempt to make mining a respectable and attractive 
career. The railwaymen, while faring relatively less well, have 
had their wage demands met to the fullest extent of the limited 
financial capabilities of the Transport Commission, have been 
taken into full consultation and consideration on all matters of 
personnel policy, and have benefited from a general introduction 
of amenities which has proceeded as fast as financial conditions 
have allowed. 

Evidently all this has not been enough. Labor troubles con- 
tinue to plague these traditionally troubled areas of the economy. 
What these present troubles are is the question to which we now 
turn our attention. 

Viewed at first hand, labor troubles take on a different aspect 
from the clear and clean-cut outlines they present at a distance. 
A major strike which is said to involve “basic issues’’ may dissolve 
into a feud between personalities. A wave of “restlessness,” as 
reported in the newspapers, becomes a few disgruntled remarks 
made by a few interviewees. A “general demand” for a particular 
concession may be nothing more than the highly articulate voice 
of a local union leader and the passive consent of his local 
members. 

Hence when the writer visited the mines, the docks, and the 
railroads in the spring of 1951 to investigate the causes of unrest, 
he did not encounter major problems, but wallowed in a sea 
of minor ones. Interviews did not turn naturally on general 
views about labor relations as a whole, but concerned themselves 
with this or that foreman, superintendent, or special situation. 
Nationalization, itself, was not an “issue,” except for a generally 
expressed consensus that “things were better’; and the dissatis- 
factions which were verbalized as the causes of unrest similarly 
focused on irritations of the moment rather than on stresses 
and strains growing out of the altered institutional structure. 

In addition to this very natural involvement with problems 


which to an outside inquirer seem highly superficial, there was 
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an inescapable basic artificiality about the interviewing process 
itself. As an interviewer I was, after all, a foreigner, not a worker, 
and an outsider to the industry. Hence discussions about the 
nature of industrial unrest were clouded over by the particular 
bias with which the interviewee judged the situation: according 
to the impression I made and the sympathies which were read 
into my curiosity, I received answers designed to placate, to 
antagonize, or to influence my judgment. By altering my ques- 
tions it was quite possible, I found, to have the same miner 
vehemently attack or vigorously defend the policies of the National 
Coal Board. 

Such a dissolution of an abstract issue into the concrete terms 
of personalities and interpersonal dynamics provides a healthy 
brake on a temptation to rush into a complex situation and 
simplify it at one stroke with an all-embracing theory; it is not 
so simple for a theory to embrace all the obdurate facts one 
meets at first hand. But neither is it enough to rest content 
with an explanation of labor unrest which goes no deeper than 
the multiplicity of surface factors; frictions exist in other parts 
of the economy as well, without producing such violent results. 
The difficulty, then, was to arrive at a hypothesis which would 
be sufficiently broad and flexible to allow for a wide variety 
of symptomatic expressions, and yet sufficiently specific to account 
for their presence in the nationalized sector. A few curious 
anomalies amid the welter of events and observations seemed to 
give a clue to such a theory. 

The most curious of these anomalies was the apparent triviality 
of the proximate causes of labor unrest. A few examples may 
illustrate this. In London an entire dock went on strike for 
seven weeks because the hours of reporting to the dock call stand 
were moved from 3 P.M. to 12 noon. In Yorkshire a minor 
adjustment in tasks involving forty men in a single colliery spread 
to a sympathy strike affecting sixty-three collieries and resulting 
in a loss of half a million tons of coal. On the railroads an 
administrative question of “lodging turns” (overnight stops away 
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from home) threatened to bring about a wholesale slowdown of 
all railway workers. 

An incident witnessed by the writer seemed particularly to 
point up the hypersensitivity of labor to minor slights. The 
regular weekly consultative meeting between management and 
pit workers at a large colliery near Durham convened in a small 
room near the first-aid station, rather than in the manager’s office 
as was the custom. The union branch secretary, an ex-officio 
member of the committee, demanded to know why the meeting 
place was changed. He was told by the colliery manager that 
the Area General Manager (of the Divisional Coal Board) was 
setting up maps in his office, and that after regular business 
was attended to, the consultative committee would reassemble 
there to hear and discuss plans for the future development of 
the pit. The branch secretary was not to be mollified. “That 
means we're to run after the Area General Manager like chil- 
dren,” he exclaimed in disgust. The manager explained that this 
was hardly the case, and that in any event he would be going 
along, too. ‘The branch secretary thought it over and then 
stood up. “I still think it’s too humiliating,” he said, and walked 
out of the meeting. When I mentioned this incident to the 
head of the Durham Miners Union, I was told, “Oh, yes, that’s S. 
He’s very hot-headed.”’ “Does he have a following?” I asked. 
“Not if I can help it,” was the answer. ‘And can you always 
help it?” “Not always.” 

This incident must be taken on faith as representing the kind 
of sensitivity that I witnessed on many occasions. But the ques- 
tion it poses is of considerable importance, and brings us back 
to the problem of seeking an abstract explanation for the specific 
instance. If one is to accept such an incident as a mere expres- 
sion of personal maladjustment, how is one to account for the 
readiness with which small provocations are taken up, not by 
a few, but by thousands of men? Similarly, if this sensitivity 
is to be viewed as nothing but the residue of the legacy of tradi- 
tional hostility, one is left with the unanswered question of why 
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such hostility has not lessened after five years of negotiation, 
concession, and attempted understanding. One might seek an 
explanation in the fact that change, any change, is still auto- 
matically construed as change for the worse—as witnessed by the 
miners’ initial opposition to the introduction of pithead baths, 
and by a strike of dockers when their tea break was provided 
to them from rolling canteens to save them a walk to crowded 
cafeterias. But after five years of consultation, it is now nationali- 
zation, rather than free enterprise, which is the status quo. An 
explanation of labor’s unrest solely in terms of its tradition 
and its solidarity helps at best to explain the cohesiveness of 
strikes. The perplexing and central fact remains that while 
nationalization has been eagerly embraced and its amenities appre- 
ciated, it has nonetheless seemingly failed to achieve the goal 
of industrial peace. 


III 


It is the unsatisfactoriness of these other explanations which 
leads us to chance a jump from the known facts to an inferred 
explanation of them. If we are willing to risk a hypothesis 
built on observation and intuition rather than on recorded or 
recordable facts, we can give a semblance of coherence to these 
manysided labor troubles. 

This inferred explanation is that beneath the strike-prone 
behavior of labor in these troubled industries lies a basic atti- 
tude of hostility engendered by the industrial process itself, 
heightened by the nature of the work in the industries in ques- 
tion, and made explosive by the peculiar disappointments which 
nationalization has brought along with its rewards. 

We are all familiar with the hypothesis that the mechanical 
repetitiveness and creative atrophy forced on the worker in 
modern industry give rise to unconscious feelings of frustration 
which produce restlessness as a symptom. To a considerable 
extent this hypothesis is usually a stereotype, projected by 
observers who have had no direct industrial experience and who 
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fail to realize the amount of judgment, skill, and ingenuity 
needed in a great many, if not all, large-scale production jobs. 
But regardless of the validity of the hypothesis as it is generally 
put, it does not concern us here, for note that neither mining, 
railroading, nor docking is a “production-line” industry. In 
each there is a need for hard and varied work which, however 
distasteful, inspires a kind of pride: miners, dockers, and railway- 
men are all “professionals.” They are individuals knit into teams, 
rather than interchangeable cogs in a machine. Hence we can- 
not say that these men are the victims of unconscious frustrations 
induced by the monotony of their daily tasks. 

But the very self-reliance, the element of danger, and the 
resourcefulness which are prized by miners, dockers, and at least 
operating railway personnel may lead to another kind of frustra- 
tion. This is the dissatisfaction which, we may suppose, springs 
from the divorce of the worker from any executive participation 
in the industrial process. His frustration, in other words, may 
stem not from the nature of his task but from the passivity of his 
role as an instrument of output whose control is in other people’s 
hands. 

And while, if this hypothesis is a valid one, such frustration 
must obtain in a very wide sweep of industry, there are con- 
siderations in the nationalized sector which emphasize it there. 
For let us remember that nationalization was interpreted to mean 
an end to master-man relationships and the beginning of a new 
era where all would be to some degree master of the shop. The 
smashing of these hopes provided the final touch to a chain 
of disturbances that can be summarized as follows. In the nation- 
alized sector the extreme sensitivity and the quick willingness 
to strike are an expression of unstable emotional attitudes, an 
instability which in turn derives from two mutually aggravating 


situations: first, peculiarly self-reliant workers are deprived of 
executive authority by the inherent nature of the industrial 
hierarchy; and second, these same workers had hoped to find in 
nationalization an end to their passive economic role. The ten- 
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sion bred of the consequent frustration is heightened by the tra- 
ditional hostility of the industries concerned, and is further aggra- 
vated by the lack of the traditional outlet for this hostility. 

It will be noted that I have emphasized the “lack of traditional 
outlet” as a factor bearing on the strike-prone behavior of these 
three industries. Like the disappointments bred of nationaliza- 
tion’s failure to change the basic structure of industrial authority, 
this too is an unexpected accompaniment of public ownership. For 
there is no longer the traditional target against which to vent 
the frustrations which we may suppose arise in many industries. 
There is no longer the convenient psychological image of The 
Boss. Instead there is only a remote, well meaning, impersonal 
National Board. The convenient channel through which hos- 
tility could be funneled and dissipated has been removed, while 
the hostility, according to this conjecture, has increased.* Hence 
it is left floating and unattached, much like a state of neurotic 
anxiety. Such hostility can find for its target any one of the 
endless grounds for aggravation which are inevitable in daily life. 
Together with the more directly precipitating factors it may 
help to explain the unrest in these restive industries. 

In a recent government debate a member of the Labour party 
felt called upon to make this unusual statement: ‘Much of the 
demand for nationalization came from people who felt frustrated 
in their jobs, who did not like their boss, and who rather hoped 
that nationalization would provide a way in which they could 
become their own masters. . . . It is these very people who feel 
the greatest amount of disappointment and fiustration.” While 
such a statement comes as a welcome bit of support for the 
thesis advanced here, it also raises the question how that thesis 
can be formally documented. 

Unfortunately there is a dearth of materials in the shadowy 
land of attitudes toward work, attitudes toward authority, atti- 


8 Hostility in this sense refers to an underlying and unconscious dissatisfaction, 
rather than to the immediate and overt dissatisfaction which may arise from 
numerous causes under either private or public management. 
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tudes toward public versus private supervision. The field is new, p 
the tools—both sociological and psychological—are still develop- S 
ing, and not all the reported results are very enlightening. Mayo a 
and Roethlisberger, for example, have shown in their Hawthorne T 
experiments * that output tends to rise as attention is given to al 
the individual worker or his team; thus they establish the fact oO 
that workers behave much as everybody else. In Britain the fr 
Tavistock Institute, under joint sociological and psychoanalytical 
guidance, has made investigations into the psychological attitudes ry 
surrounding industrial tasks. One of their papers, “The Psycho- bi 
logical and Sociological Consequences of the Long-Wall Method P 
of Coal-Getting” (1950), uses a great deal of academic language ve 
to establish the thesis that certain physical arrangements within (i 
mine shafts lead to bad interpersonal relations and hence adversely A 
affect morale. The British Institute of Management has under- de 
taken a sociological study (unpublished) of dockers’ attitudes; this ti 
study, by R. P. Lynnton, reaches the conclusion that the dockers’ th 
marginal social status is reflected in their industrial unruliness. to 
(Incidentally, the dockers’ union disagrees with these findings.) be 
Such studies, stressing as they do the necessity to regard workers th 
as human beings rather than as functional strata, lay the neces- 
sary groundwork for hypotheses such as the one advanced here, 
which deal in psychological intangibles rather than in more W 
apparent surface facts. In all fairness, however, such studies by tic 
no means prove the existence of the kind of frustration I have ali 
posited, much less its aggravation by the consequences of m: 
nationalization. we 
Closer to our field is a study undertaken by the Fabians, entitled pe 
“Miners and The Board” (May 1949), attempting to establish de 
the thesis that rank-and-file miners feel “left out” of the man- mi 
agerial arrangements of the National Coal Board. In view of | 
the paucity of interview material and the known guild bias pr 
of the interviewers, one can hardly call on such a study as proof tre 
4 Elton Mayo, Human Problems in Industrial Civilization (New York 1933). Also _ 
F. J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale (Cambridge, Mass. 1941). 5 
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positive. Similarly, one may refer to a poll conducted by Social 
Surveys Ltd.,° which shows no marked preference among nation- 
alized employees for their jobs over private employees for theirs. 
The conclusion seems to be that workers in both nationalized 
and private industries are generally dissatisfied, and regard the 
other sector as preferable: a case of the grass looking greener 
from each side of the fence. 

Equally unsatisfying were the writer’s own attempts to sound 
out the situation through interviews. This was, of course, to 
be expected. Short of an interview in depth conducted by a 
professional psychologist one could hardly expect to find a free 
verbalization of attitudes which must lie well below the surface 
(if, as honesty compels us to remind ourselves, they exist at all). 
All that one can point to is a kind of negatively supporting evi- 
dence: nowhere did I meet that kind of enthusiastic participa- 
tion in the enterprise which would have so easily vitiated a 
thesis of frustration. Miners, dockers, railwaymen work, one is 
told, because they must to make a living, not because they feel 
bound up, in any sense, in a social adventure which has captured 
their imaginations. 


IV 


Whether or not the reader wishes to accept the notion that frustra- 
tions, both abetted and blocked by the configurations of a nation- 
alized set-up, underlie the troubles on the docks and rails and 
mines, there can hardly be any doubt that a larger degree of 
worker participation would be a constructive force for labor 
peace. Therefore we turn now to a brief glance at two further 
developments in the nationalized sector: the consultative com- 
mittee, and the new role of union leadership. 

The consultative committee represents a typically British com- 
promise between the guild socialists’ demand for ‘“‘workers’ con- 
trol” and the practical administrator’s desire for unencumbered 
executive efficiency. Ideally it is a system in which workers’ 


5See Future magazine (August/September 1950). 
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representatives are elected on a geographical or functional basis 
to meet regularly with representatives from management, in 
order to discuss all matters outside the sphere of regular union 
negotiation; normal subjects are production techniques, training 
plans, safety measures, morale programs, and the like. The com- 
mittees begin at the lowest functional level, such as an individual 
plant or station or colliery, and continue at higher echelons with 
correspondingly broader scopes of interest. Their function is 
twofold: to bring to the attention of management a flow of new 
ideas and constructive criticism, and to bring about a feeling of 
participation on the part of the employee. 

Unfortunately, from the point of view of gaining the enthusiasm 
of working personnel, the consultative committees have as yet 
met with only limited success. On the rails, pure difficulties of 
geographical dispersion and transient personnel have interfered 
with the physical organization of committees. Coupled with this 
is the reluctance of minor executives and superintendents, held 
over from former days, to engage in wholehearted discussion 
with the working staffs. And as a final complication, the main 
railway union itself—the National Union of Railwaymen—has 
shown little interest in the minutiae of consultation on the local 
level, preferring to express its syndicalist sentiments by urging 
50-percent worker representation on the Executive, and fulmi- 
nating against the debt obligations assumed by the nationalized 
railroads as “contrary to the spirit of socialism.” 

The miners have similarly focused their interest primarily on 
the composition of the National Coal Board, and on the official 
or unofficial representation of the union at top levels. In the 
mines, however, the consultative system has worked out with some 
degree of success. This is partly due to the community feeling 
which pervades each pit, and it is partly the response to a deter- 
mined effort by the National Coal Board to put the idea of 
consultation across. The writer’s talks at the National Union 
of Mineworkers headquarters and at local offices left a clear impres- 


sion that, as far as the union is concerned, consultation is still 
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a matter of far less importance than wage negotiation or other 
standard matters. And firsthand observations at various pits left 
the impression that, as far as the men are concerned, membership 
on the committee is something of a “cushy job,” a device for 
airing grievances, and is not taken seriously as a permanent chan- 
nel of communication between management and workers. But 
consultation has proved its worth in the mines, according to testi- 
mony from colliery managers, union leaders, and Coal Board 
personnel, even if only as a sounding board. There are hopes 
in all these quarters that it may develop into something of more 
far-reaching importance, but there is also a general recognition 
that this will require time, education, and patient work. 

The docks, operating under a semi-nationalized arrangement, 
have not adopted formal consultative machinery. Instead, union 
and employers, jointly with the Dock Labour Board, attend to 
disciplinary matters arising under the Dock Labour Scheme. 
Rather than cementing a relationship between dockers and 
employers, or dockers and government administration, the dual 
role forced on the union as both representative and judge of 
its own members has acted as a serious factor in undermining 
confidence in the official union leadership. This has led to the 
unfortunate situation of unofficial unions springing up to strike 
against official union leadership. 

It is obvious that the new and largely unformulated role thrust 
upon a union in a nationalized environment places great strains 
on the capacities of its leadership. The leader of a union in 
private enterprises needs to be above all else a skilful negotiator; 
if he succeeds there, he can scarcely fail to retain control over 
his organization. But under public ownership the environment 
is quite changed. There is, quite literally, almost nothing left 
for which to negotiate. As a confidant of the industry’s managers, 
the leader is aware of the full financial details of the industry, 
and can hardly fail to be impressed with the necessity for the 
industry to fall in line with the national economic plan. He 
knows there are no profits, and that higher wages must come 
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from higher productivity or from higher prices charged to the 
public. As a man moving in the minor councils of state, he 
cannot avoid an awareness of the responsibilities for economic 
discipline which are now his. 

But as a union leader he is still subject to pressures from below. 
Too much hobnobbing with the management clique can give 
him an unenviable reputation as a “‘soft” leader. An undue 
amount of economic conservatism can be interpreted as “selling 
out” by rank-and-filers who are less interested in global problems 
than in their own pocketbooks. Too much emphasis on pro- 
ductivity opens him to attack from dissident groups who challenge 
his leadership or threaten to form “militant” break-away unions. 

The union leader must thus divide his loyalty between his 
new responsibilities to his national executive and his old loyalties 
to his men. It is not an easy task, and it can result in many 
forms of behavior. 

On the rails, the leadership of the principal union has chosen 
the course of retaining the loyal following of its members at 
the cost of disregarding its responsibilities to the Railway Execu- 
tive. Wage increases have been pressed for steadily, despite a 
running deficit which now exceeds 50 million pounds. The slogan 
‘workers’ control” has been deliberately used to whip up union 
solidarity, to attack the interest obligations assumed by the gov- 
ernment, and to maintain a powerful union morale at the expense 
of a workable labor-management atmosphere. Arbitration claims 
have been flouted, and little attempt has been made to eliminate 
the featherbedding practices which cripple railroad efficiency. 

Bad as the railway union’s adjustment has been, the dockers’ 
unions have been even worse. The leader of one small union 
of stevedores appeared before his men and said: “As a member 
of the Dock Labour Board, I say to you abide by your obligations 
under the Dock Labour Scheme. As your General Secretary, I 
say to you that if you do, you will be black-legging.” At the 
other extreme, the largest dockers’ union (the Docks Section of 
the Transport and General Workers Union) has worked so closely 
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with the government and with private management that it has 
lost the following of its men. Hence a twilight union—the Port- 
workers’ Committee—has sprung up to lead the men out on 
strike in order to put pressure on the official union to take up 
the Dockers Charter, a portfolio of demands which the official 
union had quietly shelved during the past years of economic crisis. 

It is in the mines that the best solution of conflicting loyalties 
has been achieved. The union has managed to fulfil its respon- 
sibilities to the Coal Board while maintaining itself as a firm 
supporter of the rights of its members. The National Union of 
Mineworkers has not hesitated to fly in the face of age-old tradi- 
tion and support such measures as manpower importation, man- 
power relocation, and increased overtime; it has not been afraid, 
in addition, to send its best men to pits where unofficial strikes 
have broken out, in order to persuade its members to go back 
to work. 

Yet it has managed this policy of cooperation with management 
without losing the respect of its constituents. There is no explana- 
tion of this, save the force of personality of the group of remark- 
ably sincere, courageous, and intelligent men who compose its 
leadership. And yet as the continuing trouble in the mines 
illustrates, even the best of leadership has not been able to solve 
all the issues and meet all the new orientations which nationali- 
zation has imposed. 

Indeed, if there is one fact which stands out quite clearly from 
the continuing struggles in the mines and rails and docks, it is 
that the quality of union leadership assumes an importance under 
nationalization far greater than it had under private enterprise. 
The power of a union leader to sow discord, and his key position 
if an atmosphere of harmony is to be achieved, make him the 
central figure in the successful social working of nationalized 


industry. 

The frustrations which prepare the way for an overreadiness 
to strike may well be indigenous to the social framework char- 
acteristic of a mass-production and highly integrated industrial 
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community. But the degree to which this potential restlessness 
will in fact become manifest rests in no small measure on the 
personality of the trade-union executives themselves. 
It would seem, then, that nationalization, which was introduced 
with the hope that it would alter for the better the texture and 
tone of industrial life, has instead brought with it new problems 
of social adjustment. That these are subtle, difficult, and poten- 
tially dangerous problems the evidence at hand seems to indicate. 
That does not mean, however, that they are insoluble. We have \ 
hitherto been too busy coping with the economic problems of do 
society to enable us to consider the effects of industrialism itself in 
as a factor for social malaise. This seems to be the broad problem na 
which lies ahead, if a socialist economy is to make its peace with ep 
mass production. In any event, it should not be lost sight of an 
that the new problems of nationalization, severe though they be, th 
are perhaps less socially destructive than the problems which they by 
have displaced. no 
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NATURE, HISTORY, AND 
EXISTENTIALISM 


BY KARL LOWITH 


I 


WwW. ARE accustomed to confront nature with history, and we 
do so in consequence of a definite historical situation which arose 
in the sixteenth century with modern natural science. The 
natural antithesis to nature would be not history but art. In 
epochs when men were closer to nature than we are, as in Classical 
antiquity, nature, or physis, was contrasted with art, or techné, 
that is, with the artificial, which is not “by nature” but is wrought 
by man, its artificer. According to the classical view, art can do 
no better than imitate nature. The seeming self-evidence of 
our familiar distinction between nature and history, and accord- 
ingly between natural sciences and humanities, has its origin at 
the beginning of modern times. Two sciences which characterized 
themselves as new ones gave the first philosophical expression to 
this distinction: the anti-Aristotelian natural science of Descartes, 
and Vico’s anti-Cartesian ‘Scienza Nuova.” The criterion of this 
distinction, however, lies primarily not in the difference of the 
respective fields but in the secondary distinction as to what can 
be known about nature and history scientifically. The priority 
of the problem of knowledge and method over the question of 
subject matter is again typically modern. 

Descartes divided the whole realm of reality into two kinds of 
being: the res cogitans and the res extensa. From the principle 
of being-thinking he constructed nature as the object of mathe- 
matical physics. There is a true and certain knowledge about 
nature; about history nothing can be known truly and with 


* This article was originally published in German, under the title, “Natur und 
Geschichte,” in Neue Rundschau (1951). 
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certainty. What we seem to know about history rests on mere 
tradition, opinion, and custom. 

Against this philosophical foundation of modern natural science 
by Descartes, Vico asserted in his “New Science” the more 
authentic knowability and truthfulness of the historical sciences 
of man and his history. He tried to demonstrate that true and 
certain knowledge is possible only of things which we have made 
ourselves—that is, of the world of history, the mondo civile, where 
the true (verum) and the made (factum) controvert. The world 
of nature is inaccessible to man because he did not make it. It 
is intelligible to God alone as its creator. 

With regard to the fundamental division of the world into a 
natural world and a historical, or man-made, one, even Vico, 
Descartes’ opponent, remains nevertheless a Cartesian—like Pascal, 
who likewise stated that the whole extended universe of corporeal 
nature, the stars and the earth, cannot counterbalance the smallest 
motion of a human mind. The human mind knows the whole 
universe and itself; the corporeal world is unaware of itself. 

This distinction is still maintained on both sides, in the natural 
sciences as well as in the humanities. F. von Weizsicker, in his 
History of Nature, epitomizes it by saying that nature is much 
older than man but only man knows what nature is, working out 
a natural science which is as such a historical one. Vico’s way of 
posing the question, which was polemically conditioned by 
Descartes, has developed further with Herder, Hegel, Croce, 
Dilthey, and Collingwood. It still determines Heidegger’s Being 
and Time, where the criticism of the Cartesian ontology rests 
also on the distinction of two kinds of being which are different 
in principle: human Dasein, which “exists” because it is spon- 
taneously related to the world and to itself; and, on the other 
hand, beings which are not self-related. Further, only human 
existence is pervaded by “historicity.” Heidegger’s existential 
construction of history from the temporal finiteness of man’s 
existing Dasein purports to radicalize the work of Dilthey. Actu- 
ally, Heidegger achieved the self-redemption of modern histori- 
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cism, as demanded by Dilthey, only through absolutizing his- 
toricity itself. In Being and Time nature is conceived not as 
autonomous and creative, but as an element that we encounter 
only within our world, this “world” being an existential structure, 
that is, relative to historical human Dasein. 

Only Schelling and Hegel have attempted to reduce the tradi- 
tional distinction between nature and history, as fixed by Des- 
cartes as well as by Vico, though in opposite directions, to a com- 
prehensive notion of nature and mind respectively. Impossible 
though it is to overlook Schelling’s lifelong effort to understand 
nature spiritually and historically, one easily forgets that even 
Hegel’s philosophy of mind and history is but the reverse of his 
philosophy of nature. The central notion of Hegel’s philosophy 
of history, the “cunning of reason,” is not at all restricted to the 
historical phenomenon of the dialetical perversion of human 
intentions to unintended effects and results. What Hegel pre- 
supposes in principle is not a particular reason in world history 
but a reason that governs the universe, for example in the lawful 
motion of the celestial bodies, and is therefore discoverable in 
the historical world as well. The essential difference is that in 
nature reason operates without consciousness. In both worlds 
universal reason unfolds itself in a particular element. He says 
that one has to arrive at the insight that the purpose of eternal 
wisdom “manifests itself in the realm of nature as well as in the 
realm of the active mind.” For Hegel the historical world is a 
sort of “second nature” and a “second world” within the context 
of the one universe which is fundamentally determined by reason, 
or, in Christian terms, of the one creation of the one God, who 


is spirit. 

The question, however, is how universal necessity and ration- 
ality, in contradistinction to contingency, can determine the his- 
torical world if the freedom of human will, interest, and passion 
belongs to the proper character of the historical world in dis- 
tinction to nature. To answer this question Hegel introduces 
the “cunning of reason,” which works, as it were, behind the 
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back of all particular wills and interests, and brings it about that wor 
the egotistical will of individual persons must will what is uni- So- 
versally necessary and rational, so that the subjectivity of willing old 
receives a substantial content, superseding mere arbitrariness. fror 
In consequence of this fundamental conception of the one world mat 
of spirit, Hegel’s explanations of the working of the “cunning of by 
reason” refer equally to quite different phenomena: to elementary ject 
natural processes, to the building of a house, to the world of his- crit 
tory. Chemical and physico-mechanical processes are made serv- futu 
iceable to higher biological ends through the cunning of reason. | toge 
The flame absorbs the air but it is, at the same time, fed by wood resu 
which grows in the trees which are fed by the oxygen of the air. § am 
Thus the burning wood, while absorbing oxygen from the air, | + mer 
fights against its own source. A similar dialectic can be seen in hist 
the building of a house. The natural elements—fire to melt | T 
iron, air to stimulate fire, water to operate the mill which cuts | Ss ge 
the lumber—all help to build the house. And yet the purpose of .| who 
the house is to protect us against fire, water, and air. Through | natu 
a “cunning of reason” the elements are used against themselves. | scier 
Similarly in world history, human passions and interests satisfy proj 
themselves egotistically, apparently for their own sake, but pro- the. 
duce willy-nilly the edifice of progressive world history which is spee 
reasonable in the whole. Seen from a narrow and single per- of h 
spective, human beings fight only for their particular rights and meré 
against a universal order. But within this struggle a new his- It m 
torical order comes about which determines all the particular natu 
wills. The cunning of reason, like divine providence, uses the natu 
particular passions and interests, thus bringing it about that rema 
human freedom organizes a historical world, instead of dissipating whic 
in anarchy. toric 
Hegel’s conception of spirit as comprehending nature and estra: 
history, and Schelling’s spiritual philosophy of nature, did not 2 we 
become productive. We are still thinking within the framework i 
of Descartes and Vico. To overcome the dichotomy of Descartes ensth 
and Vico it would be necessary that our attitude toward the techr 
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world, the natural as well as the historical one, be transformed. 
So-called historicism cannot be overcome without questioning its 
older counterpart, modern natural science. Our remoteness 
from such a radical revision becomes evident in the historical 
materialism of Marx. In his historical thinking Marx was inspired 
by Hegel’s immense historical sense, and on this basis he sub- 
jected the whole history of modern civilization to such a radical 
criticism that it became reduced to a mere “pre-history’’ of the 
future. But on the other hand, Marx accepted without criticism, 
together with the progress of capitalist industry, the methods and 
results of modern natural science and technique, considering them 
a marvelous progress. He took it for granted that nature is a 
mere means and material for the purpose of developing the 
historical forces of human production. 

This way of thinking, however, is not specifically Marxist but 
is generally modern, and has prevailed since Bacon and Descartes, 
who proclaimed it the end of science to make man master over 
nature. The better man succeeded in this the more could natural 
science be made serviceable to man’s historical purposes and 
projects. Not only did the inventions of natural science expand 
the range of modern historical movements and accelerate their 
speed, but also they enlisted nature as never before in the service 
of history. So-called historicism would be harmless if it had 
merely historicized and relativized the so-called spiritual world. 
It made nature relative to us, with the effect that actually nothing 
natural was left over. In our scientifically organized world 
naturalness is no longer the standard of nature. What still 
remains of natural things seems to be a mere leftover of that 
which has not yet been thoroughly subjected by man. This his- 
torical appropriation of the natural world is at the same time an 
estrangement from it. The earth has not become more familiar 
to us since we have become capable of covering immense distances 
in a short time. The more we plan globally and exploit the 
earth technically the further nature recedes, in spite of all our 


technical seizure of it. 
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II di 
ne 
In consequence of this modern tendency to think and to act in os 
terms of purposes, the quest for meaning has become focused in q 
history, because only as history can the world be related directly 
to man and his purposes. If the world as nature, as physis and “ 
kosmos, ever became absorbed in the world of history the question i 
about the meaning of history would indeed become identical with hj 
the question about the meaning of the universe. But who hj 
would not feel that that cannot be so? The notion of a. “world on 
history” is actually a misnomer, for world history is universal in he 
a very limited sense only. Our “world history” of a few thousand mn 
years vanishes in time and space if seen within the whole of the th 
“history” of the universe, and the quest for its meaning can be ” 
raised meaningfully only in relation to this spurious segment. th 
We do not ask for the meaning of heaven and earth, the stars, - 
the ocean and the mountains, nor do we ask for the meaning of pl 


vegetable and animal life. Our quest seems to be restricted to Ve 
ourselves and to history as our history. But why do we not ask 
for the meaning of all that exists, not alone through us but without 
our devices, by nature? Why does the natural light of the stars O 
mean less to us—almost nothing—than a traffic light? Obviously 


ne 
because the meaning of a traffic light is in its purpose, while the ws 
light of sun, moon, and stars has no human and artificial purpose. we 
Corresponding to the limitation of our so-called world history de 
to our own historical world, the quest for the meaning of history 
is in itself historically conditioned. It is a specifically Western, It 
even Christian, quest. It can be traced back to the Old and New In 
Testaments’ faith in a purposeful story of salvation. It is derived 
; ; ial . A 
from the assumption that history is directed by a will, and there- 
Et 
fore toward a purpose and fulfilment. The end or purpose, and , 
therefore meaning, was originally grounded in the providential . 
will of God. Since the ancient theologies of history became “4 
superseded by the modern philosophies of history, the’ will of ye 
God became transformed into the will of man, who plans crea- ' 
pr 


tively his own historical destiny. Without a purposeful will, 
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divine or human, and without a prevision, there is no what-for, 
no purpose and end as telos and finis which together constitute an 
eschaton. The possibility of a philosophy of history and of its 
quest for an ultimate meaning stands or falls with eschatology. 

Classical antiquity and the Orient have never asked for the 
meaning of world history. Oriental thinking does not know the 
contrast between nature and history either with regard to world- 
historical individuals or with regard to the nations that suffer 
historical destinies. The ancient Oriental ruler rules “histori- 
cally,” inasmuch as he is the “Son of Heaven,” and he is a good 
ruler if he follows the Tao or the “ways of Heaven.” ‘Though 
the Chinese and the Japanese notion of Heaven signifies more 
than the visible sky, it still comprises this natural notion, from 
which the cosmic title of Oriental emperors is derived. As for 
the mass of the people, Orientals still suffer historical catastrophes 
as natural ones. They submit to them in the same way as to a 
plague, a flood, an earthquake. There has never been an Oriental 
Voltaire who proclaimed the historical progress of civilization 
against nature, and therefore despaired of the meaning of history 
at the occasion of the great earthquake of Lisbon. For the 
Oriental mind such events, whether natural or historical, are 
neither meaningful nor meaningless. They are overruling des- 
tinies to which one has to submit instead of overstating them with 
the Western pathos of an “‘epochal” consciousness or an existential 
decision, in a unique historical situation. 

Oriental wisdom never quested for a meaningful end of history. 
It did not combine world and history into one single compound. 
In comparison with this ancient wisdom all the striving in 
America and Russia is but the extreme consequence of modern 
Europe. The ultimate aim of this Western will is the fulfilment 
of a historical purpose, and therefore of historical meaning. The 
predominant philosophies of history in Europe, America, and 
Russia agree in the common will to achieve a meaningful aim. 
Aims can be reached only through progress—of whatever kind: 
progress toward the fulfilment of conscious freedom (Hegel), 
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toward scientific positivism (Comte), toward a classless society an 
(Marx), toward a conscious decline (Spengler), toward a universal full 
religion as the creative escape from a declining civilization but 
(Toynbee). All are directed toward an aim and are therefore It ] 
progressive toward the fulfilment of a meaningful purpose. whe 
One could, of course, object that Oriental thinking is foreign hor 
to the West, and contend with Hegel that the Orient has not yet has 
grasped the full meaning of spirit, freedom, and will, which 7 
manifested themselves first with the Greeks and then in the onl 
Christian era. But even classical Greek thought is no closer to red 
our historical thinking. Greek philosophy and _ historiography its |] 
never fancied that history has a purposeful and meaningful orien- fror 
tation toward a future fulfilment. No Greek philosopher ever also 
thought out a philosophy of history. Aristotle, who dealt with revi 
everything—animals and plants, earth and heavens, politics and pro; 
ethics, rhetorics and poetics—did not write a single treatise on int¢ 
history, though he was the teacher and friend of Alexander the hun 
Great and a contemporary of one of the greatest historical events. dom 
The Greeks asked primarily about the logos of the kosmos, but and 
not, like Jews and Christians, about the Lord of History as a The 
story of redemption. The Greeks were deeply impressed by the that 
visible order and beauty of the universe, and the natural law of blin 
becoming and disintegrating determined also their vision of the tion 
historical world. In the eyes of the Greeks, that which is always com 
the same and everlasting, as it appears year after year in the and 


“revolution” of the heavenly bodies, manifested a deeper truth 
and aroused a higher interest than any radical historical change. 


As for the vicissitudes of human destiny within this orderly The 
kosmos, they trusted that man is capable of meeting every situation, arbit 
even a hopeless one, with magnanimity. phys 

Classical humanity never put itself into a vacuum with uncon- whet 
ditional trust or faith, as Judaism and early Christianity daringly purp 
did. It is precisely such an adventure of faith which is demanded acco} 
by the quest for an ultimate meaning of history, because the natu 
visible events do not show an ultimate fulfilment and do not give TI 





aerate 
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an answer to such a radical question. Christian trust in a future 
fulfilment has been abandoned by modern historical thinking, 
but the perspective toward the future as such has been maintained. 
It pervades all European thought and all our concern with the 
whence and whither of the historical process. ‘Together with the 
horizon of the future the quest for meaning as goal and purpose 
has persisted. 

The future is the true horizon of history and historical thinking 
only if the truth rests in the Jewish-Christian faith in a future 
redemption. And since the West is still a “Christian Occident,” 
its historical consciousness is eschatological, from Isaiah to Marx, 
from Augustine to Hegel, from Joachim to Schelling. This holds 
also for political history. The English, French, and Russian 
revolutions would not have taken place without the faith in 
progress, and secular faith in progress would hardly have come 
into existence without the original faith in an ultimate goal of 
human existence. “The revolutionary desire to realize the king- 
dom of God is the flexible starting point of all progressive thinking 
and the beginning of modern history’ (Friedrich Schlegel). 
The significance of this eschatological orientation consists in this: 
that it was capable of conquering the ancient fear of fate and 
blind fortune. Comparable to the compass which gives us orienta- 
tion in space, and thus enables us to conquer it, the eschatological 
compass gives orientation in time by pointing to an ultimate goal 
and thereby to an ultimate meaning of historical vicissitudes. 


III 


The identification of meaning and end or purpose is not an 
arbitrary one, but neither is it absolutely required. The meta- 
physical place of ultimate “meaning” might be found precisely 
where no aim is willed. Then the relation of meaning and 
purpose would have to be reversed, in the sense of ancient wisdom, 
according to which it is the end of man to contemplate the 
natural universe of heaven and earth, which is free of purpose. 
The exclusive emphasis on our human existence and on the 
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world as a historical one has a concomitant in the lack of sense 
for that which is natural. This denaturation of human life to a 
historical existence did not, however, arise with modern his- 
toricism and existentialism, but with modern natural science. 
It is against the background of nature as conceived by modern 
natural science that existentialism itself comes into existence, 
for its basic experience is not the historicity but the contingency 
of human existence within the whole of the natural world. If 
we reflect upon the history of Western thinking a distinct turning 
point can be seen when the pre-modern concept of an essential 
human existence within an orderly kosmos changes into a chance- 
existence. The change occurred at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, as a consequence of the astronomical discoveries 
of the sixteenth century. From then on writers and preachers 
indulged in what may be called a cosmology of corruption. The 
universe seemed to have lost all its harmony and stability. Muta- 
bility extended from the earth to the heavens, and man was lost 
in an incoherent world. John Donne expressed this mood strik- 
ingly in his Anatomy of the World (1611), to which Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) is the counterpart. In the words 
of Donne: 

And new philosophy calls all in doubt, 

The element of fire is quite put out; 

The sun is lost, and th’earth, and no man’s wit 

Can well direct him where to looke for it. 

And freely man confesse that his world’s spent, 

When in the Planets, and the Firmament 

They seeke so many new; and see that this 

Is crumbled out againe to his Atomies. 

"Tis all in pieces, all cohaerence gone; 

All just supply, and all Relation: 

Prince, Subject, Father, Sonne, are things forgot, 

For every man alone thinkes he hath got 

To be a Phoenix, and that then can bee 


None of that kinde, of which he is, but hee. 
This is the world’s condition now. 


What men need is a “new compass for their way.” 
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It was Pascal who drew the philosophical and theological con- 
sequences from the impact of the “new philosophy” of nature 
upon the condition of man. He reset, as it were, the compass of 
Christian faith in accordance with a changed universe. His 
existential pathos and his insight into the “human condition,” 
an expression which was thereafter to replace the “nature of man,” 
cannot be separated from his new conception of the universe, 
the basic character of which is its infinity in time and space. We 
“exist” de facto, in the sense of existentialism, because we are 
lost in the infinite universe of modern natural science. This 
was Clearly realized by Pascal when he compared the human con- 
dition with the zero point between the infinitely great and the 
infinitely small. With the mathematization of nature man lost 
his own nature too. There is an intimate relation between the 
experience of a naked, factual, absurd existence, cast into the 
world, and the anonymity of the world itself in which we happen 
to exist. 

A few instances may illustrate the rising experience of the con- 
tingency of human existence and its cosmological implication. 
I take them from Pascal, Kant, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche. All 
of them illustrate the physical and metaphysical homelessness of 
modern man within the whole of the world. 

In a fragment of Pascal’s Pensées we read: “When I consider 
the short duration of my life, swallowed up in the eternity before 
and after, the little space which I fill . . . , cast into the infinite 
immensity of spaces of which I am ignorant and which know me 
not, I am frightened, and shocked at being here rather than there; 
for there is no reason why here rather than there, why now rather 
than then. Who has put me here? By whose order and direction 
have this place and time been allotted to me?” 

Like a quieting answer to Pascal’s fear in face of the unfathom- 
able infinities of objective time and space, sounds Kant’s theory 
of time and space as subjective forms of intuition. But Kant, too, 
experienced the radical contingency of human existence, even of 
the whole creation. The conclusion of his Critique of Practical 
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Reason contains the well known passage of the starry heavens 
above us and the moral law within us. The two worlds, the outer 
one of nature and the inner one of moral existence, are connected 
in our consciousness, but in themselves they are completely dis- 
parate. In the face of the universe natural man is nothing; in 
relation to himself as a moral person he is all-important and the 
natural world is nothing. In the Critique of Pure Reason Kant 
goes further. Like a radical existentialist he realizes the impossi- 
bility of establishing the inner necessity of the whole creation. 
To establish it we would have to know that there is an ultimate 
principle of existence which exists necessarily or essentially. But 
we cannot conceive of any existence, not even of that of God, as 
necessary. This, says Kant, is a true abyss for human reason. 
“We cannot put off the thought, nor can we support it, that a 
Being, which we represent to ourselves as the highest among all 
possible beings, should say to himself: I am from eternity to 
eternity, there is nothing beside me, except that which is some- 
thing through my will—but whence am I? Here all sinks away 
from under us, and the highest perfection, like the smallest, 
passes without support before the eyes of speculative reason, 
which finds no difficulty in making the one as well as the other 
to disappear without the slightest impediment.” 

What remains is total and radical contingency of existence, 
existence without support, a thought which Kant felt to be intol- 
erable for human reason, while its opposite, inner necessity, is 
undemonstrable. The difference between Kant and modern 
French existentialists is that the latter seem to have managed to 
find radical contingency tolerable and even liberating, and the 
demonstration of an inherent necessity unnecessary. 

Kierkegaard states that the interest in existence is wholly 
opposed to a possible interest in the laws of the natural world. 
For an “existing thinker” neither the cosmic law nor the moral 
law has a proper interest, but only the isolated human existence 
as such, which is singled out religiously by its relation to God. 


Shocked by the absolute contingency of our worldly existence 
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Kierkegaard advanced the following questions: ‘““Who am I? How 
came I here? What is the thing called the world? How did I 
obtain an interest in this big enterprise? And if I am compelled 
to take part in it, where is the director? I should like to make 
a remark to him.” 

In spite of the literal resemblance of this passage to that of 
Pascal, there is a distinct difference of tone and intention. With 
Pascal the frightful contingency of man’s existence is apprehended 
within a definite frame of reference: the spatial and temporal 
infinites of the physical universe. For Pascal the world is not a 
“big enterprise’ but the majestic and overwhelming reality of 
the universe. With Kierkegaard and the existentialists this 
physical universe, as conceived by modern natural science, is 
present only as the hidden background of man’s forlorn existence. 
Insignificant though this natural background seems to be existen- 
tially, it is the reverse of existence as understood by existentialism. 

From this cosmological nihilism of modern subjectivity Nie- 
tzsche drew the last consequences in his attempt to recapture the 
lost world of the Greek kosmos for the existence of modern man. 
His starting point, to be sure, is the modern one, that is, the 
insight that since Copernicus man has been “falling from a center 
toward an x.” In an early sketch “On Truth and Falsehood in a 
Transmoral [cosmic] Sense” he says that man is lost in some 
corner of the universe with its infinite systems of worlds upon 
worlds. He has no key to nature. To recapture the truth of the 
natural world, and thereby of human existence, Nietzsche ven- 
tured his great experiment of “re-translating man into nature” 
—into the logos of the kosmos, into the eternal recurrence of the 
same, namely, the everlasting process of oecoming and disinte- 


grating. 

Accordingly, Nietzsche is also the modern philosopher who 
made an attempt to overcome the quest for a meaning as aim and 
purpose. He wanted to extricate himself from nihilism and to 
regain the natural truth of the universe as kosmos and physis. 
But how is it possible to will that which is what it is by nature? 
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Willing aims necessarily at an end and where-to. A will without 
an aim would live in a horror vacui. Hence Nietzsche’s insight 
that “we prefer willing nothingness to not willing at all.” Nihilism 
means to Nietzsche that the ultimate aims, or values, devaluate, 
that man as will lacks an aim. To overcome nihilism, the bound- 
less freedom of emancipated willing must ultimately be overcome. 
Man must learn to will “backwards,” that is, to accept all that 
is already there, without his purposeful will; man must be willing 
to conform to the cosmic law of the world, which is “innocent” 
because it has no aim, no purpose and no meaning. What at 
first seems to be extreme nihilism, a human existence without 
purpose and meaning, is thus reversed to the highest positivity: 
to coexist with the natural world of eternal self-creation and self- 
destruction, “without aim, unless there be an aim in the happy 
self-sufficiency of the circular movement, without a will—unless 
a circle bear good will to itself.’ The reason for Nietzsche’s 
philosophical shipwreck was not that he revived the classical vision 
of the kosmos as an eternal recurrence of the same, but that he 
attempted to establish its truth by his own creative will, under 
the title of a “will to power.” 

Modern thought has in no way surpassed Nietzsche’s attempt to 
restore the truth of all existence cosmologically. It is true, con- 
temporary existentialism radically posits again the old question 
about Being and Nothingness, but it is caught in the contingency 
of human existence within the totality of the universe. 

The world which is concretely analyzed by contemporary 
existentialism is neither a living kosmos, seen with Greek eyes, 
nor an order of creation, as understood by Christian faith; nor 
is it the world of mathematical physics. It is only our historical 
world of selfhood and interhuman relations, in short, a world 
without nature. In Sartre’s Etre et le Néant nature is an opaque 
en-soi over against the pour-soi of human existence. It is accessible 
only in the natural appetites of the human body. In Heidegger’s 
Being and Time nature is comprised under the lowest category 
of the merely “extant,” in contrast to human existence, which 
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alone has a world and can have meaning. Kierkegaard is exclu- 
sively concerned with the inwardness of selfhood. He scorned 
the discoveries of telescope and microscope. A thoughtful person, 
he says, who wants to understand what it means to exist as a 
self before God cannot be interested in natural science, for it does 
not make the least difference to our moral and religious decisions 
whether the moon consists of blue cheese or of something else. 
To busy oneself with billions of years of cosmic history, or with 
a few thousand years of Hegelian world history is, according to 
him, but an escape from authentic existence. 

This completes the isolated contingency of human existence, 
its total homelessness. And indeed, how can one feel at home in 
a universe which is conceived as the chance result of statistical 
probabilities, and which is said to have come into existence 
through an explosion? Such a universe cannot inspire confidence 
or sympathy, nor can it give orientation and meaning to man’s 
existence in it. We are then indeed “cast” into this world, and 
have therefore to ‘project’ ourselves. Even the most recent 
conception of time and space, and the assumption that beyond 
certain limits the concepts of time and space cease to be applicable 
at all, cannot restore the universe as an encompassable world 
order into which man fits. Such a universe can perhaps be figured 
out, but it is no longer imaginable, and the scientist who calculates 
it does not live in it as a human person. 

Neither classical philosophy nor Christian theology understood 
man’s position in the world in this way. To Aristotle existence 
meant an unquestionable element within the essential structure, 
order, and beauty of a dependable and clearly defined kosmos, 
which includes the existence of rational animals called men. As 
an animal, man shares in the natural character of nature; as a 
reasonable being, he has the privilege of contemplating and 
investigating the perfect hierarchy of all essential existences. To 
Augustine man and universe were both contingent existences, 
but created by God. Though only man was created in the image 
of God, therefore surpassing the animal world, the uniform con- 
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ception of creation affects nevertheless world and man alike. The 
Christian God, it is true, does not reveal Himself in the heavenly 
bodies or in a holy animal, but exclusively in mankind and thus 
in “‘history.”” But Jesus Christ redeems not only fallen man but, 
with him, the whole of a fallen creation. 

With the dissolution of these two ancient convictions—the 
classical and the Christian—historicism and existentialism came 
into being. If the universe is neither eternal and divine (Aris- 
totle) nor contingent but created (Augustine), if man has no 
definite place in the hierarchy of an eternal or created cosmos, 
then, and only then, does man begin to “exist,” ecstatically and 
historically. 

This explains also the boundless intensity of modern history. 
Our extreme concern with the historical world as the only scene 
of human destiny is the result of our estrangement from the 
natural theology and cosmology of antiquity, and from the super- 
natural theology of Christianity. Both offered a frame of reference 
for the experience of history, and a horizon for its understanding. 
The loss of this delimitation by and foundation in classical 
cosmology and Christian theology has created that absolute 
relevance of history which we are now inclined to take for granted. 
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WHAT, NO NIGHTINGALES? 


BY GERARD W. SPEYER 


:— nothing could possibly look staler than a Willkie but- 
ton. Plainly, Wendell Willkie’s One World has been a dead 
issue for some years; most of the world is divided between the 
two power colossi, USA and USSR. Similarly dated is his view 
of the world as a gigantic reservoir filled with good will. toward 
the United States. In 1942 he considered this finding “the biggest 
political factor of our times.’ But ten years later there is more 
ill than good will. 

It would be an oversimplification to say that the reservoir’s 
potentially friendly waters have changed to hostile waves within 
the short span of a decade. Rather, water level and currents 
have changed in accordance with seepage and rainfall. In short, 
ill will and good will have coexisted. 

In reality, Willkie’s metaphor of a reservoir of good will— 
comprising Asia and Europe—was a propaganda slogan coined to 
jolt midwestern isolationists out of their beauty sleep. As such 
it was useful and expedient. But like all expedients, the term 
tended to obscure rather than to solve matters. 

No doubt, ten years ago there existed a considerable groundswell 
of pro-American feelings outside Hitler’s Europe, Mussolini’s 
Africa, and Hirohito’s Asia. This upsurge of sentiment was fresh 
and genuine, and bound to be duly noted by a globe-circling 
midwestern utility executive turned cosmopolite almost overnight. 
But Willkie’s anti-fascist and interventionist zeal carried him 
away: he was so enthusiastic over the newly discovered pro- 
American current that he disregarded the age-old, anti-American 
counter-currents. ‘They have always operated. And their pull 
is particularly strong today. 

In Europe anti-Americanism is a historical fact. Aesthetes and 
conservatives of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have left 
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a fund of writings sharply critical of, or bitterly hostile to, the 
United States. But superimposed on this historical antagonism 
between the Old and the New World are the massive, modern, 
and organized attacks conducted by totalitarian propaganda 
machines. Stalin’s Agitprop and Hitler’s Promi—as the Germans 
called Goebbels’ Propaganda Ministry—are but the latest anti- 
American agents. Thus contemporary anti-Americanism runs off 
a rather long assembly line which extends from Mrs. Trollope 
over Dr. Joseph Goebbels to Ilya Ehrenburg. 

Clearly, the chain reaction which led to this growth has not 
escaped the Kremlin’s propagandists, for their output demon- 
strates with what conscious and unconscious alacrity they will 
use the early British and the late Nazi brand of anti-Americanism 
as auxiliaries in their own attacks on this country. In their 
arsenal of weapons we find, for instance, such otherwise irrecon- 
cilable writers as Charles Dickens and a staff member of the 
Volkische Beobachter. 

Item one: In the spring of 1948 Tdgliche Rundschau, the offi- 
cial organ of the Soviets in Germany, started to feature a series 
of articles called America, Harbinger of Culture. The writer of 
these pieces, a certain Dr. Fritz Stark, dealt with the commer- 
cialism of American culture, a word around which he invariably 
put quotation marks; he presented, in a club-footed Goebbelsesque 
style, America’s free enterprise system as an economic device for 
robber barons, and he exposed the corrosive corruption of the 
country’s police forces in no uncertain terms. But two weeks 
after the first of Dr. Stark’s articles appeared, Herr Miiller- 
Jabusch, the editor of a Christian-Democratic daily in the Western 
sectors of Berlin, revealed to the delight of his readers that 
America, Harbinger of Culture had in reality been lifted in toto 
from In God’s Own Country, a number of stories on America 
serialized a bare four years earlier by Hitler’s own V6élkische 
Beobachter. Stark had simply changed a few commas, rearranged 
a number of paragraphs, and offered the series under his new 
title to the Tdgliche Rundschau, which paid him the handsome 
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fee of fifteen thousand marks for his plagiaristic labors. There- 
upon Soviet Colonel Kirsanov, then editor of Rundschau, had to 
part with the services of Dr. Stark. Kirsanov himself was purged 
a few months later, but Stark assumed a position of trust and 
influence in Berlin’s Soviet-owned radio station, for he was a 
good Communist: he knew his line and his lines. 

Item two: On August 1, 1951, Radio Moscow started a new 
program under the title ‘““Martin Chuzzlewit Revisits the United 
States."” In this new soap opera—carried in the United Kingdom 
service of Radio Moscow—the Kremlin’s Agitprop experts 
reached back to an 1843 book of Charles Dickens’ for a more 
effective anti-American radio fare. (Martin Chuzzlewit in the 
Dickens story of that name visited America with a companion, 
Mark Tapley, and was not impressed. Later, through the pen 
of Dickens, he relented in his opinion of the erstwhile colonies, 
but Russian propagandists did not.) What happens is this: the 
Communist narrator, who bills himself as a journalist, falls in 
with the shades of Chuzzlewit and Tapley on a transatlantic liner 
bound for America. The Russian asks the Dickens character 
why he is returning. “Of late,” answers Chuzzlewit, “I have been 
listening to the Voice of America. This voice asserts that in our 
day there is no country in any way superior to America.” But 
as the story unfolds, our fictitious Englishman encounters on his 
return to these shores a rogues gallery composed of such formi- 
dable persons as J]. Edgar Hoover, Senator McCarthy, and Lucky 
Luciano. The Russian script-writer admixes other ingredients 
to make his concoction still spicier: the Russian “peace’’ offen- 
sive vs. American “war mongering,” the charge that this nation 
is a police state, and a dash of domestic housing problems 
and racial issues. 

What has happened? ‘Two strange bedfellows, Dr. Fritz Stark 
and Charles Dickens, have combined in sliding a historical base 
under the Kremlin’s anti-Americanism, thereby giving it an 
appearance of continuity, if not of historical respectability. Like 


the Nazis before them and the neutralists with them, the Com- 
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munists are bringing the tradition of European anti-Americanism 
up to date. And in doing this, they are very mindful of the 
propaganda principle that you cannot create a completely new 
sentiment via propaganda, but you can exploit and intensify 
existing feelings. 

Fear, particularly fear of bigness, ranges foremost among these 
feelings. French neutralists, for instance, have repeatedly shown 
their apprehension lest France lose her independence and identity 
in the conflict between les deux colosses, USA and USSR. Jean- 
Paul Sartre has written: “If France allows itself to be influenced 
by the whole of American culture, a living and livable situation 
there will come here and completely shatter our cultural tradi- 
tions. . . .’ Almost ninety years before Sartre, George Sand’s 
son, Maurice, expressed a similar fear of bigness when he visited 
this country in the company of Prince Jérome Napoléon, a 
nephew of Napoléon Bonaparte: “This country is like a huge 
locomotive which crushes everybody who crosses its tracks.” 

Closely allied to this fear is distrust, a feeling that America 
is not what it is cracked up to be. Its alleged moral and material 
superiority remains open to doubt. To prove this point, inci- 
dentally, Russian propagandists need not have gone back to 
Dickens. Their own Maxim Gorki, who visited New York in 
1906, wrote in an article called “The City of Mammon, My 
Impression of America’: “America prides itself on its morals 
and occasionally constitutes itself as a judge evidently presuming 
that it has worked out in its social relations a system worthy 
of imitation. I believe this is a mistake. The Americans run 
the risk of making themselves ridiculous, if they begin to pride 
themselves on theit country. There is nothing whatever original 
about it.” 

But—so the cliches multiply—if bigness and hypocrisy are 
native to America, poetry, as personified by the nightingale, is 
not. As early as 1832, Nicolaus Lenau, one of Germany’s best- 
loved Weltschmerz poets, spent nine miserable months in the 
United States and wrote to a friend in Germany: “The American 
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has no wine and no nightingale. Let him listen to his mocking- 
bird while he drinks his cider with all his dollars pocketed away. 
I would rather sit with my Germans, listening to the dear night- 
ingale, even if my pockets are emptier. And the nightingale 
is quite right to avoid these poor wretches. The fact that America 
has no nightingale carries a profound and serious significance.” 
And exactly fifty years later Oscar Wilde was to lament, during 
his visit to New York, that he was awakened each morning “not 
by the nightingale, but by the steam whistle.’”” The widely read 
blood-and-soil novelist Gustav Frenssen, who was one of the first 
Germans to visit these shores after World War I, was equally 
bitter about the scandalous absence of this feathered friend. 

There are other time-honored targets. —The Communist charge 
that the American press is “war miongering’”’ is new. But the 
basic vulgarity and venality of American newspapers were already 
lambasted by such visitors as Charles Dickens, Matthew Arnold, 
and Paul Bourget. In fact, the American press of a hundred or 
fifty years ago came in for attacks very similar to those which are 
today leveled against America’s mass media. 

Thus it is easy to see that for more than a century anti- 
American stereotypes were carried on a transmission belt that 
extends from Gorki to Kirsanov, from Lenau to Goebbels, from 
Dickens to Gorer, from Sand to Sartre. And the trouble is that 
despite the far more balanced interpretations of Crévecoeur, 
de Tocqueville, and James Bryce—or in modern times the 
accounts of D. W. Brogan, Raoul de Roussy de Sales, and Gunnar 
Myrdal—these stereotypes have survived in large quantities. They 
have a self-perpetuating quality. 

There are five principal reasons which account for this 
condition: 

America Became Synonymous with the Machine Age. The last 
century was troubled by the problem of technology vs. culture, 
science vs. art, and man against the machine. In this controversy 
America, as viewed from Europe, came to stand for one extreme— 


the advance of the machine at the expense of man. 
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European Writers and Aesthetes Communicated America to 
the Old World. ‘Those who interpreted the New to the Old 
World were primarily novelists and aesthetes. And unfortunately 
Europeans have a tendency to derive their image of foreign lands 
preferably from their traveling novelists (Dickens and Gorki) 
rather than from political scientists and diplomats (de Tocqueville 
and Bryce). Hamsun and Gorki, Frenssen, Lenau and Count 
Keyserling, Duhamel and Bourget, Mrs. Trollope, Arnold, Dick- 
ens and Wilde were what sociologists like to call opinion leaders 
in their respective countries. Not all of them were cultural 
sophisticates, but they were during their lifetimes the authors 
of well, if not best, selling works; their judgments were respected 
and repeated. Their accounts, notes, letters, travelogues, and 
diaries created an image of America whose features impressed 
themselves on numberless Germans, French, and Englishmen. No 
doubt, if their skill of articulation had been matched by visiting 
economists, businessmen, engineers, or historians, the image that 
Europeans came to hold of America would have been composed 
of different features. To say the least, the dynamism of settling 
the country and of making democracy work—at no matter what 
cost in cultural achievements—would have been better empha- 
sized and properly dramatized. 

Novelists Were Coresponsible for Such Bogeys as “Wall Street.” 
These opinionated writers proved to be highly quotable, they 
made good copy. Thus Wilde: “For the American, Art has 
no marvel, Beauty no meaning and the Past no message.” And 
Dickens: “It would be well . .. if the Americans loved the 
Real less and the Ideal somewhat more.” And also Stendhal (who 
had never set foot on American soil): “Not for anything in his 
life would the author want to live under a democracy like 
America’s, for he would rather pay his compliments to the Min- 
ister of the Interior than to the corner grocer.” ‘These were 
effective epigrams. They were, in a way, forerunners of later 
propaganda slogans. 

But even Tolstoy and Hamsun, both certainly no practitioners 
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of dazzling epigrams, condemned America. ‘Tolstoy once told 
of a certain American millionaire who “donated five million dol- 
lars to a university and at the same time increased the price of 
kerosene by one cent a kilogram and continued the increase 
until he had regained his five millions.” America, according to 
Tolstoy, had reached an impasse: “In that country you will find 
trusts, multimillionaires, an army of 10,000 and, side by side with 
these, men and women without sufficient food and clothing, or 
a decent roof over their heads.’’ An even worse outburst came 
from Knut Hamsun. During the 1880’s Hamsun had spent four 
unhappy years in the Dakotas and in Minnesota. After his 
return to Norway he summed up his impressions of America 
in a book entitled From the Intellectual Life of Modern America. 
“In America,” Hamsun wrote, “there has grown up a way of 
life that aims at nothing but foodstuff and the acquisition of 
material benefits or wealth. The Americans are so busy fighting 
for profits that they use all their abilities for this purpose and 
interest themselves in nothing else. The Americans are a busi- 
ness nation; in their hands everything becomes business. But 
they are very little of an intellectual nation; their civilization 
is sadly deficient.” 

So the signs and symbols have remained the same. In the end, 
Gorki’s City of Mammon became the Communist bogey Wall 
Street. And Hamsun’s acquisitive business civilization now points 
its dagger and soulless dollars at Europe’s neutralists. 

European and American Writers Became Guilty of a Literary 
Fallacy. Not only did these European authors and readers fall 
victim to what Bernard de Voto has called the “‘literary fallacy” — 
the fallacy that what they saw was the whole of America and 
that their report on it was truthful—but during the 1920's a 
whole generation of Americans themselves took Hemingway’s and 


Dos Passos’ fiction of revolt fully and finally at its face value as 
No 


a conclusive statement of the possibilities of American life. 
wonder then that European readers saw in the body of literature 
from Dreiser to Faulkner a confirmation of what a whole galaxy 
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of nineteenth-century writers had already conveyed to them: that 
America had neither a soul nor a culture. 

The Image of America as a Projection of Europe’s Own Anxie- 
ties. But how valid was all of this criticism? Did the facts of 
American life warrant such despair and disparagement? ‘““The 
true fulfillment of our spirit,” Thomas Wolfe wrote, as if in 
answer to this question, “of our people, of our mighty and immor- 
tal land, is yet to come. I think the true discovery of our 
democracy is still before us. And I think that all these things 
are certain as the morning, as inevitable as noon.” Well, maybe 
not quite as inevitable as all that. At any rate, the intensity of 
contempt and condemnation seems, in retrospect, hardly to have 
been justified by actual conditions. True enough, Americans 
were crude, materialistic, and plebeian. More to the point, 
America was proud of having and of not having a culture. But 
its kind of democracy worked, economically and politically. It 
even satisfied. The country’s spiritual impoverishment, noted by 
so many illustrious visitors, was either not widely or not very 
acutely felt at home. And it was counterbalanced by material 
enrichment. Certainly, writers and artists were not well integrated 
into the society—but in what other country did they have a 
sense of belonging? Perhaps America was vulgar, but its vulgarity 
stemmed from its process of democratization in the field of culture 
and education. Any lowering of aesthetic values, any cheapening 
of taste could always be attributed to mass production, to the 
mass media and mass education. 

Was the literary fallacy—the details in focus, the whole 
blurred—to be blamed for the disproportion between fact and 
fiction? Only partly. For the literary fallacy was but the external 
sign of an internal disturbance. 

The truth is that the relationship between Europe and America, 
as between members of a family, is a neurotic one. America, 
first engaged in a weaning process, later “rejected” its parents, 
Europe. In this convulsive development, whose traces clearly 
extend into our days, the actual differences operating between 
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child and parents were less important than the emotions that 
animated both sides. Europe and America made use of each 
other as targets to project their own inner anxieties. So anti- 
Americanism, as indeed anti-Europeanism, became at least par- 
tially an irrational expression of self-dissatisfaction. (In this 
connection it is characteristic that what oppressed literate foreign- 
ers in America also gnawed on them in their own countries: the 
rise of industrial civilization, for instance, or the slow submergence 
of a cultural aristocracy. The same condition was minimized 
at home but maximized abroad.) Thus each continent needed 
the other in order to live out its emotional aggressiveness. To 
make matters worse, even at a time when a new totalitarian wave 
of the future threatens to engulf the Western world, when the 
realization of the common interest should overshadow all else, 
each side is reluctant to part with its fear, distrust, and resentment. 

This emotional conflict cannot be easily resolved. But con- 
crete measures to lessen the tensions and to suggest a more rea- 
sonable and self-respecting behavior can be adopted. In no case 
will short-range, ad hoc measures do the trick. (Propaganda 
quickies, for instance, are bound to fail. Already the ‘‘campaign 
of truth” is a dead give-away. Who ever heard of giving the 
enemy advance notice of an impending artillery barrage?) No, 
anti-Americanism is too deeply encrusted and consists of too 
many layers to be whittled down with such perishable instru- 
ments as fifteen-minute broadcasts by the Voice of America. In 
fact, any manipulated information campaign conducted on a gov- 
ernmental level will always lack two persuasive qualities, warmth 
and directness. On the other hand, the Exchange-of-Persons pro- 
gram which the Department of State and various private groups 
have been conducting (here again, non-governmental initiative is 
preferable) is much more to the point. At least its point of 
departure is well chosen: an actual “‘go-see’’ experience is more 
valid and welcome than any number of broadcasts and pamphlets. 
The place must be seen to be believed. Above all, the danger 
of the literary (or propaganda) fallacy is lessened. 
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But, in the end, Europeans cannot simply remain the objects 
of these American efforts of persuasion. Granted, the greatest 
single factor of persuasion remains the American performance 
in the field of foreign policy, in domestic democratization and 
cultural achievements; still, no matter how efficient or deficient 
this American performance may be, Europe itself must spread 
knowledge and information about it. One way of spreading 
information and knowledge about America more widely would 
be the introduction of courses on American history in European 
high schools and colleges. A greater penetration in depth of 
understanding could be reached by the establishment of more 
institutes of American studies in European centers of learning, 
with the help of such agencies as the Ford Foundation. 

But no matter what measures are suggested or adopted, Europe 
must be brought up to date on America. Its present-day image 
of America contains too many elements which are more applicable 
to the 1850’s than the 1950's. In a very real sense, America has 
been a variable. The uncomfortable fact is that Europe has 
viewed it rather as a constant. 
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HERMANN BROCH (1886-1951) 


BY ERICH KAHLER 


Ry 1s hard for us to think of Hermann Broch as of one who has 
passed away, whose earthly course has come to an end. That is 
hard for us to realize, not only because his presence was so dear to 
his friends and so precious in our troublesome times, but also 
for another reason, peculiar to his life and his work, a life con- 
stantly at work, a work that was one with his innermost, personal 
life. ‘This life’s work and this work’s life appear as a supreme 
effort toward something infinite and unfinishable; and to view 
such an effort that seemed designed to go on and on in self- 
transcendence, in desperate pursuit of self-transcendence, in “quest 
of the beyond,” to view such an uncompletable endeavor as 
completed strikes us as impossible and utterly paradoxical. 

Conversely, however, only now, after we have had to accept 
the fact that his body has given up supporting that endeavor, 
only now when we are forced to see this earthly career as a 
completed whole, do we recognize the unity, the subtly precise 
consistency of all his apparently conflicting activities and forms 
of expression—the all-pervading coincidentia oppositorum in his 
work and in his life, reaching from his highest and broadest 
concepts down to the minutest details of his style and of his 
conduct. 

When we want to grasp the focal point of Hermann Broch’s 
personality, we may find it in his basic experience of the essential 
fluidity, ambivalence, paradoxicality of human existence and of 
human life. This experience is an essentially modern, indeed 
recent attainment. It was anticipated by Goethe, who in many 
respects may be regarded as the initiator of our recent spiritual 
and artistic insights; it was pre-sensed by the German romanticists, 
most particularly by Novalis, also by Kierkegaard. But only in 
our age of crisis has this experience begun to penetrate and 
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dominate the pioneering minds of the epoch, the minds that (I 
represent the most advanced stage of human consciousness. To a 
be sure, Hermann Broch was only one among others whose con- in 
cern centered on this deeply disquieting notion; he shared it Bi 
with Rilke, André Gide, James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, Kafka, Ww 
Paul Valéry, Thomas Mann. But in hardly any one of these great pc 
authors has this experience found an expression so radical, so at 
comprehensively acute, in none of them has it assumed such In 
haunting urgency, as in Hermann Broch, whose whole life was in 
filled and prompted by it; indeed it drove him to the most ob 
daring ventures of spirit. mi 
Let me point to the ne plus ultra of these ventures. Rilke had th 
emphasized that man carries his death within himself, just as se] 
a fruit carries its kernel; that any personal life brings forth its ch 
very personal death; that we have “to keep our life open toward : 
death,” which is merely “the unlighted side of life.” In his fourth to 
Duino Elegy he recognized that “we comprehend flowering and wh 
fading simultaneously.” The existentialists have found human col 
existence to be deeply conditioned by non-existence, by nothing- He 
ness. There are other modern authors—Tolstoy in his Death of an 
Ivan Iljitch, Hofmannsthal, Thomas Mann in his Magic Mountain mu 
and Death in Venice, Richard Beer-Hofmann in his Tod Georgs she 
—to whom death has appeared as a life-inspiriting, life-elucidating wh 
force. But who else, loving life as intensely as Broch did, who rea 
else pushed his search, his blasphemous curiosity, his very love dos 
of life, so paradoxically far as to attempt to reach into death in is s 
the midst of life, to ‘ive death by means of an imagination ventur- not 
ing to the borders, indeed beyond the borders, of the humanly Sch 
imaginable? This and nothing else is at the bottom of Broch’s do 
Death of Virgil. Who else pursued the Orphean descent to the me 
shadows so deeply beyond the human realm, into the cosmic ma 
sphere, into the mystic community of creatures, down to the exi 
very source of creation! Indeed death, in many disguises—as the 
Lysanias and the slave in the Death of Virgil, as Mother Gisson in I 
the Demeter novel, as the bee master and “eternal companion” the 
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(Imker and Urgefahrte) in Die Schuldlosen—emerges as a guide, 
a guide to knowledge and to the focus of life. For the descent 
into creation by way of a gradual undoing of creation—which 
Broch elaborately pictured at the end of the Death of Virgil, and 
which recurs throughout his work, in his Demeter novel, in his 
poetry—this inversion of creation turns into new creation, re-cre- 
ation, regeneration, and thus appears as the climax of creation. 
In his Demeter novel Broch writes: “How deep must we delve 
into a life in order to grasp it! On what deepest ground of 
oblivion does it rest, and how far down must we send back our 
memory! ... In every man’s inner depths there is night, and 
there it is as warm as is earth; there, man is the mother of his 
self, and when he comes home into his deepest womb, he is like a 
child of his own existence and of his own life.” 

The experience of descent into one’s innermost being, descent 
to the degree of transcendence, descent to the border of creation 
where death becomes one with rebirth—this experience is the 
core of all ancient mysteries and of all mysticism since. But with 
Hermann Broch this old mystical experience took a new turn 
and reached a new scope. With him, it was no longer a com- 
munion with God. Where is God, who is God? God has become 
shapeless, the Un-knowable and Inexperienceable, the one to 
whom it is impossible to penetrate and whose messengers do not 
reach us, as Kafka has put it; the one who does not answer us, and 
does not want to answer us, der uns anschweigt (“who against us 
is silent’), as Rilke once burst out in bitterness; the one who does 
not listen to our prayer. In a great poem at the end of Die 
Schuldlosen, God says: ““No prayer should be addressed to me, I 
do not hear it; be reverent for my sake, even without access to 
me! That should be your decency, the proud humility that 
makes you into humans. ... For as far as I exist and as far as I 
exist for you, I have sunk into you the no-place of my being, 
the extreme outside into your innermost inside.” 

No, for Broch there is no longer any communion with God; 
the communion of man is with his innermost self, with the id in 
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his self. Here, in Hermann Broch’s crucial experience, psycho- 
analysis turns mystical, assumes a mystical character. The ego 
transcends into the id, indeed into a still deeper, transpersonal 
layer of the id, that is, into its unfathomable cosmic sources, into 
the sources of the here and now. The ego transcends into its 
before and after, which merge in one common ground, in the 
creative community of creatures. 

So man with his ego in his tiny moment of life appears only as 
a floating point dangerously suspended in his frail consciousness 
in the midst of an infinite “flow that passes back and forth between 
the here and the yonder, that goes on so perpetually that there 
is no borderline” between the two spheres; and, as the doctor 
in the Demeter novel expresses it, “this constant flow needs only 
to touch my mind in order to open me up, and to enter into my 
heart . . . penetrating its deepest unreachable depth, . . . which 
is longing abroad, longing beyond all limits.”’ 

But such fluidity of man’s precarious being does not imply 
futility. It can be made into a crystallizing center contracting, 
magically conjuring together, the forces of the beyond; it may 
become an echo-point between the heretofore and the hereafter, 
between prescience and “‘post-science.’’ “I have learned,” says 
Mother Gisson, that almost mythical old peasant woman in the 
Demeter novel, “I have come to know that we need not die over 
into our death, but that we can live over into it, and that such 
death is not futile or unavailing; bitter death will turn into 
something alive. And I have learned that I must not look toward 
the end in order to see it, but into the center which is where my 
heart is . . . yes, so powerful is this center that it reaches down 
into that darkness which men dread because they cannot see in it 
anything else but nothingness and darkness. ... But when the 
center has grown strong enough, then it throws its light even 
beyond all borders and boundaries, and then there is no difference 
any longer between that which has passed and that which is to 
come; we may look across to those who have died and may speak 


with them, and they live with us.” 
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Therefore man’s situation in the state of his highest lucidity 
and illumination, the situation of the man of spirit, is like the 
situation of Moses on the mountain of Nebo, of Moses looking 
over to the promised land on which he will never set foot, looking 
over to the earthly beyond, the innerworldly transcendence of 
reality. As it is expressed in another poem in Die Schuldlosen: 
‘We, the most elect, we, a fa:aily living in the midst of a renewed 
and mightiest transformation . .. we are the blessed ones to whom 
night has become so short that yesterday reaches into tomorrow, 
and we may see both in one, oh miraculous the gift of simultane- 
ousness! And thus it may be given to us (while those down 
below are packing their trunks in the savage wrangle of departure) 
to wait here, high up, freed from all hope, in the great farewell 
of beholding, the kiss of tie unknown, mighty and mild, on our 
faces, on our eyes.” 

Now this reaching into an innerworldly beyond, this combina- 
tion of flux and simultaneity, this paradoxical unity of apparent 
opposites, which we may regard as Broch’s pivotal notion, may 
be found reflected in all his forms of expression—in his style 
of experiencing the world, of viewing and presenting every detail 
of it, in the style of his arguments as well as of his artistic 
composition and language. 

Let us recall just a few most conspicuous features of his style. 
His manner of description has not infrequently been characterized 
as transparent; and indeed this is the term that expresses it best. 
When he describes a scene, an event, a person, when he analyzes 
reality in the most intensely naturalistic, almost sensually sensi- 
tive fashion, so intense, so sensual, that one comes to touch, to 
smell things, then he reaches so deep into the texture of factuality 
that factuality begins to transcend, to pass over into a purely 
spiritual sphere. By exhausting reality to the full, a new reality, 
a supra-reality is attained, ‘disclosing the beyond within the here 
below.” ‘Through the nearest, the closest, one comes to see the 
farthest. 

Such translucidity, such diaphaneity of artistic vision, has 
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actually been introduced by Proust and Joyce, indeed by the we 
symbolists and by Tolstoy. It was the ultimate consequence of of 
fully developed naturalism, and only quite uninhibited naturalism 
—with its emphatic affirmation of the plainly existing, be that co 
what it may, its ever sharper, ever more piercing analysis of the in 
existing—made the new transparent style possible. But, again, an 
hardly any writer before Broch had developed this style into such in 
an all-inclusive method of world apprehension; with hardly any th: 
other writer has it assumed so personally compelling a character. his 
(We may think of Kafka in this connection, but the similarity is flu 
deceptive; Kafka, while picturing his world with utmost realistic pal 
precision, immediately starts from, and moves on, a supranatural, bor 
parabolic level.) ar 
This special quality of Broch’s vision and style, his breaking an 
through tangible reality, surface reality, and reaching down into of | 
a deeper and broader reality, this particular trait stands out most an 
notably when, in the course of his narrative, persons start telling ara 
or explaining something in a day-to-day, down-to-earth manner thr 
of speech, in a manner most fitting this or that individual's y. 
character and social station, be he a peasant, a servant, a business- scie 
man—and how masterly is Broch’s power of individual character- inte 
ization!—and then, almost unnoticeably, we find the person end 
speaking out his innermost existence, and, more than that, the tior 
generally human, the spiritual connections and implications of that 
this individual existence. Here, without a caesura, without shift- hun 
ing, the ego passes over into the id, and with this transition and mul 
transcendence the tone changes, rises, sometimes to the lyrical. at Oo 
There is a continuous flow from the lowest and crudest to the Ir 
most sublime level of speech, a flow that reflects the tremendous role. 
span of Broch’s vision, of his artistic grip on his conceptions abou 
and his tools. Gen 
But art was not Broch’s only, and not his foremost, concern; freq 
even in his impeccable art itself, art was not his foremost concern. we f 
Indeed—and this is another of his paradoxes—while actually and 
worrying about the perfection of the last detail in his artistic prec 
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work, he repudiated this part of his work, relegated it to a status 
of irrelevance, just as his Virgil does. 

There were other cares that mattered more. First of all, this 
confirmed mystic who in his novels, in his poetry, and certainly 
in the depths of his innermost self, surrendered to a subpersonal 
and suprapersonal communion, who was inextricably involved 
in the magic currents of the unconscious and the supraconscious, 
this same mystic tended toward extreme rationality. He thrust 
himself into rational inquiries of utter sharpness, he eagerly 
flung himself into the desperate task of epistemology—the rational 
parallel to his Orphean descent to the shadows—he was spell- 
bound by mathematics, by the rational virginity of the model, by 
a realm thoroughly abstract and remote from the entanglements 
and perplexities of the living substance, from the untidy jungle 
of life. He relished the dream of a rational paradise, as it were, 
an inverse paradise where the lion and the lamb are neatly sep- 
arated, and all conflicts, all incompatibilities are resolved in peace 
through such orderly separation, categorization. 

And yet—we experience this in the developments of modern 
science, in fact of modern logic itself—there is no human escape 
into a beyond of integral purity. Analytical separation, in the 
end, leads up to new entanglements, if only through contraposi- 
tion. There is no paradise where there is no hell. Who knew 
that better than Broch himself! He insisted on the division of the 
human world, on its dual, dialectic nature, its ambivalent, in fact 
multivalent nature. Only the animal’s and God’s worlds are 
at one. 

In no other writer’s work has the antithesis such a preponderant 
role. Even at the height of lyrical exaltation, Broch’s style 
abounds with the words “yet,” “but,” and “still” (which in 
German are compressed in one word, dennoch, certainly the most 
frequent in his vocabulary). ‘These “yets” and “buts” and “stills” 
we find throughout his books, rushing back and forth, restricting 
and re-restricting any one statement, and thus achieving a fluid 
precision, a fluid stability and stable fluidity of characterization. 
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By this method of alternating restrictions, Broch succeeds in 
admirably expressing the total and simultaneous complexity of 
human processes. 

I said “fluid stability” and “‘stable fluidity.”” Such a manner of 
viewing the world assumes the most pressing actuality when we 
come to consider the objective theme of Broch’s entire work, 
that is, the nature of the world with which he had to deal and to 
which he applied his distinct mode of contemplation. There 
exists an intrinsic interrelation between the style of a vision and 
its subject matter. It is the common substratum of a life’s experi- 
ence which informs and partly shapes the style of experiencing, 
and the manner of viewing and presenting the matter experienced. 
In his Demeter novel Broch speaks of the “poised lofty focus of 
existence, in which mind and matter, the comprehending and 
the comprehended, unite, the source of that echo and re-echo that 
is cognition” (jene schwebende hohe Mitte, in der das Erfassende 
und das Erfasste sich einen, Quell des Echos und Aber-echos, das 
die Erkenntnis ist). 

Now our world, the world with which Broch had to do, is not 
a world of any stability, it is a world in flux, a world of crisis, a 
world of general transformation. And it is this crisis, this trans- 
formation of forms and values, that constitutes the one, single 
theme of Broch’s entire work. This crisis, this process of trans- 
formation, he followed up throughout his lifetime; he moved with 
its flux and examined it by all the various methods at his disposal. 
And he tried to seize in this deluge the central point where man 
could make a metaphysical stand, that “powerful center that 
reaches beyond beginning and end . . . and throws light even 
beyond all borders and boundaries, and where there is no differ- 
ence . . . between that which has passed and that which is to 
come’’—that point where death in its ultimate pit turns into 


creation and rebirth. 
In the Sleepwalkers and in Die Schuldlosen, in the Demeter 


novel and in the Death of Virgil, he keeps depicting this world in 
transition, this cataclysm of a millennial human era, its gradual 
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and its sudden crumbling of values; he investigates its actual 
processes, social and psychological; metaphorically and philosophi- 
cally he elucidates its implications. 

His theoretical work has the same aim. In his Theory of Mass- 
psychology and Mass-aberrations he attempted to lay bare the 
ultimate driving forces of our epochal crisis, the structure of the 
mass phenomena that we witness and from which we suffer. He 
pointed—and I consider this his main theoretical contribution— 
to that state of “twilight consciousness,” that “‘sleepwalker” condi- 
tion of the human mind, which reaches up far into our most 
rational activities, while being an animal heritage of the human 
psyche. 

This search led Broch to his Psychological Theory of Politics 
and its Legislative Basis, to the proposals submitted to the League 
of Nations and to the United Nations, to his various projects 
concerning a Declaration for the Protection of the Dignity of Man, 
a Statute of Human Rights and Duties, and a Theory of Democ- 
racy. It prompted him to his many political and educational 
memoranda, by means of which he desperately tried to influence 
the course of events. The core of all this, in fact the basic aim 
of all his endeavors, was the search for values, the search for the 
absolute in the shifting of human life, a quest which he traced 
back to epistemological sources, to the model spheres of logic and 
mathematics. 

But even his remotest philosophical and apparentiy strictly 
theoretical explorations were not made for the sake of knowledge 
per se, just as his artistic exploits were not made for art’s sake. 
His ultimate concern was an ethical one, inasmuch as the quest 
of the absolute is ethical. This is why Virgil wishes to destroy 
his Aeneid, this is why he, and Broch through him, repudiates 
beauty and art. 

So in both ways, through both kinds of ingress, Broch sought 
the absolute, through mystical communion as well as through 
rational, epistemological inquiry. Both of these ventures were 
predicated to meet in the ultimate foundations of the human 
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soul, just as two parallels are supposed to meet in the infinite. 
Thus Broch—a “‘platonist in the extreme,” as he called himself 
—-still tried to reconcile the two roads to the absolute. And since 
mystical communion can be expressed only through art, there 
still remains a justification for art. For, as Broch points out in 
his report on the genesis of Die Schuldlosen, “the totality of being 
(Seinstotalitat), which the work of art represents by its very act 
of presenting it, this totality includes both, the infinite and the 
nought”; both are an absolute for man, but both are unattainable 
for rational knowledge. Certainly we may approach them, 
approximate them, rationally, through thinking, through figuring 
even. But much as we may think, or figure, we shall never reach 
them. The nature of the absolute is such that it is rationally 
unreachable in its remoteness, yet is suddenly present and seizable 
in the work of art. This, as Broch himself concedes, is ‘‘the 
very miracle of man’s humanity, of his being human”; it is “the 
incipience of a purification of the human soul.” For the work 
of art has the power to fan that spark of the absolute that is 
forever inherent in the human soul, and through such fanning, 
ever-renewed fanning, it is able to purify the human soul, to 
rouse it from its indifference, its twilight inertia, from its callous 
self-centeredness—the guilt of the “guiltless.” 

Of Broch himself this may be said: indifferent he never was. 
His life, his inner and outer life, brimmed over with human 
feelings, with human relations. He was perpetually concerned 
in human beings, for human beings, and he knew much about the 
human being. To be sure, even in his personal feelings a kind 
of transparence inhered, a slight detachedness due to his concern 
about the difficult equilibrium of his inner world, about retaining 
the absolute in all the relativity of relationships and aspirations. 
That absolute, though, could never have parted from him; it 
was the very basis of his existence. It could be felt vaguely present 
behind all the complexities and perplexities of his daily life, like 
a distant, nocturnal, abysmal ground from which all his vision 
and creation issued. 
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And there was something else that also sprang from that inner- 
most depth of his being, the reverse of his ultimate detachedness 
and loneliness. When we look back at his life, when we look 
across to him as if he were facing us with his whole existence, 
there is one great quality of his that stands out above all, one of 
the rarest, the most precious gifts that nature may bestow on a 
human being, and through this individual on humanity. He was 
the prototype of a brotherly human being. Not only was he the 
brother of his friends, he was the brother, the brother of all men, 
of all creatures. 

The quality supreme among his many great qualities, the 
quality which we behold foremost in our minds and in our hearts, 
is this persistent brotherhood, this unfailing, unrelenting, unre- 
stricted readiness for brotherliness and brotherly action in every 
moment of his harassed life. 
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HERMENS, FERDINAND A. Europe Between Democracy and 
Anarchy. Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame. 1951. xix & 
291 pp. $4. 

Professor Hermens, well known as the outstanding antagonist of 
proportional representation, has given us another book largely cen- 
tered on the issue of the relationship between electoral systems and 
the chance of survival of an effective democratic society. His Europe 
Between Democracy and Anarchy is a sequel to his Democracy or 
Anarchy? published ten years ago. The new book is divided into two 
parts. The first deals to a large extent with the prewar experience of 
such countries as England (enjoying what Hermens calls “positive 
democracy”), France, Italy, and Germany. Part II is devoted to 
developments since the end of World War II in France, Italy, and 
Germany, and a number of smaller countries. 

Professor Hermens’ work comes at a moment that witnesses the vin- 
dication of many of his prophecies, for in 1951 began the end of pro- 
portional representation in France and in Italy, that is, in two of the 
countries which, since 1945, had appeared to be most firmly committed 
to it. Earlier that year the situation had become particularly acute 
in France, as a result, on the one hand, of the increasing difficulties of 
finding a parliamentary majority and, on the other, of the need of 
electing a new national assembly. Professor Hermens’ book provides 
us with a good deal of interesting information and discussion which 
is of great help in understanding the background of the hybrid elec- 
toral system adopted for the elections of June 17. 

The new French law was clearly aimed at the Communists, and 
the hope of those who framed it was that it might solve, at the par- 
liamentary level, the problem of Communism which remained still 
unsolved at the political level. It is clear that Professor Hermens 
shares the view that in the long run correct electoral and constitutional 
techniques will help in solving basic political problems, such as, in 
this instance, that of the five million Frenchmen who have stubbornly 
voted for the Communist party since 1945. 

Professor Hermens writes: “If we ask how continued application of 
the majority system would affect the Communists, we must, as French 
observers do, distinguish between the ‘hard core’ and the ‘soft shell’ 
of French communism. The former, consisting of people thoroughly 
indoctrinated with Communist ideas, will, for some time to come, sup- 
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port communism regardless of the consequences. The latter consists 
of people who vote for the Communists primarily in order to protest. 
Generally speaking, the protest vote is practical; it rarely goes to a 
party without a chance, and never for long. American minor party 
history provides ample proof for this. Deprive the French Communists 
of a chance to elect their candidates in most of the country, as was 
done in the provincial elections of 1949, and the ‘soft shell’ begins to 
peel off immediately. Repeat the process a few times, if necessary, in 
decisive elections, such as those for the National Assembly, and the 
‘soft shell’ will vanish.” 

Indeed, in certain countries, in normal times, and with regard to 
political parties that are clearly within the democratic and constitu- 
tional pattern relevant to this discussion, one may believe that form 
will have some influence on substance, and that the manner in which 
political life is organized will direct and shape the expression of the 
political feelings of the people. These are not, however, normal times, 
and the containment and overcoming of Communism is a problem of 
such vast political, economic, and moral implications as to defy control 
by changes in electoral procedures. On the other hand, Professor 
Hermens is undoubtedly right in calling for an end to the fictions of 
ideal justice in political representation and an equal right of all 
political parties to share simultaneously in the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment. These fictions have weakened majorities and executive power 
and made the task of rebuilding the strength of Europe an infinitely 
more difficult one. 


Cornell University Mario EINAUDI 


GEWIRTH, ALAN. Marsilius of Padua, The Defender of Peace. 
Vol. I: Marsilius of Padua and Medieval Political Philosophy. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1951. xvi & 342 pp. $4.75. 


Marsilius of Padua and Medieval Political Philosophy is, I believe, 
one of the most useful and important works in the field of political 
philosophy in recent years. Its usefulness is assured by the painstaking 
and exhaustive scholarship of the author; its importance by the 
seriousness of his intention. The latter, he explicitly says, is not an 
antiquarian concern for the dead past, but the understanding of the 
living present. According to the author, the history of political 
philosophy is itself a part of philosophy, for its task is the “philosophic 
task of understanding ourselves.” What we are, the author implies, is 
in large part what the thinkers of the past have made us, and to this 
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extent we can understand ourselves only by understanding them. In 
thus understanding ourselves, we will, he says, understand “an at 
least partially permanent structure.” He thus apparently rejects that 
commonplace historicism which treats all thought as essentially 
related to a particular historical epoch, and which, accordingly, does 
not even consider the claims of thinkers who aimed to give final 
answers to questions concerning the nature of political things. 
Marsilianism, says the author, raises “perennial issues,” and it is the 
hallmark of his seriousness that he approaches the question of what 
Marsilianism is, with a view to understanding such issues. 

To the specific thesis of the book, however, this reviewer must enter 
his caveats. Marsilius is said to be “one of the few truly revolutionary 
figures in the history of political philosophy.” The Marsilian revolu- 
tion is said to consist “not only in the radical change in the theory 
of the relations ot ‘church’ and ‘state,’” with practical consequences 
in the Reformation and beyond, but, “even more importantly, in the 
whole conception of man, his nature, acts, values, and socio-political 
relations” (p. ix). It is this more important change on the level of 
theoretical principles with which I will, in this review, be concerned. 

According to the author, Marsilius “departs completely” (p. 55) 
from the Aristotelian view of human nature, and thus breaks with 
the whole normative orientation of Aristotelian political science. In 
the completeness of this break he is placed on a par with those indubi- 
table revolutionaries, Machiavelli and Hobbes. Yet there is a grave 
difficulty which the author does not confront. Machiavelli, in the 
fifteenth chapter of the Prince, explicitly says that he is breaking 
“completely” with his predecessors, and, in the introduction to the 
Discourses, that he is opening a path which “no one” has ever 
followed. And Hobbes, in the forty-sixth chapter of the Leviathan, 
savagely attacks the “vain philosophy” of Aristotle. Marsilius, on the 
other hand, calls Aristotle the “most excellent” of the “glorious 
philosophers” who have by demonstration comprehended almost com- 
pletely everything necessary for the good life in this world (Defensor 
Pacis, I, iv, 3). The author even observes (p. 42) a reference to the 
“divine Aristotle,” which he cites as evidence of Marsilius’ Averroism. 
The evidence for this Averroism is presented most convincingly, and 
suggests many doubts as to Marsilius’ fidelity to Christianity, but 
none as to his Aristotelianism. Unless then Marsilius is being ironical, 
and concealing his true views, which the author does not suggest, and 
for which I see no evidence, Marsilius must himself have been 
unaware of his break with Aristotle. But if the task of philosophy 
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is self-knowledge, and the hallmark of the philosopher his awareness 
of the fundamentals of his thought, then a philosopher cannot 
introduce new principles of which he is unaware. 

As far as I could discover, all the evidence for Marsilius’ alleged 
break with Aristotle is indirect, and consists in a shift of emphasis 
from final causes to efficient causes. Now it is certainly true that, in 
the Defensor Pacis, Marsilius is almost exclusively concerned with 
the necessary conditions of civil life, and of these above all peace, and 
with the efficient causes of such necessary conditions. If the Defensor 
was a treatise on politics simply, like Aristotle’s Politics, it might be 
plausible to infer from his absorption in these topics such a changed 
theoretical orientation as the author imputes to him. But, as the 
author says, citing Marsilius’ explicit statements, the Defensor is 
addressed to a unique historical problem which neither Aristotle nor 
any other ancient philosopher could have foreseen: the problem 
created by the Christian revelation, and the church-state relationship 
which resulted from it. From this relationship has arisen “the ‘per- 
verted opinion . . . pernicious to the human race’ that the pope of the 
Roman Catholic Church is endowed with ‘plenitude of power’” (pp. 
6, 7). The Defensor is then addressed to the task of refuting a perni- 
cious opinion which is the efficient cause of discord in the body 
politic. Accordingly, it may have been thought by its author to be 
no more than a supplement to the book on revolutions in the Politics. 
But the recognition of the incompleteness of Aristotle’s Politics in 
this respect need not imply any insufficiency in Aristotle’s principles: 
for, by Aristotle’s principles, the efficient causes of human ills, cer- 
tainly the number of possible false opinions, are essentially unlimited, 
and hence unforeseeable. Marsilius’ preponderant concern with the 
efficient causes of discord, and how to get rid of them, may then only 
indicate the limited scope of his treatise. The briefness of his dis- 
cussion of final causes—and the author admits (p. 35) that “the 
Defensor explicitly treats all four causes of the state and its institu- 
tions,” and that those institutions “are initially deduced from the 
final cause”’—may then indicate nothing more than his complete 
acceptance of Aristotelian principles; and his desire to solve a 
practical problem—how to get rid of papal and priestly oppression— 
by applying those principles. 

The author contends, however, that although Marsilius speaks of 
final causes, he means by them simply those ends posited by desires, and 
indeed those ends posited by man’s “biological” or merely animal 
desires. Thus he says that, according to Marsilius, the “sufficient 
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life,” which is the final cause of civil society, is the object of a natural 


, 99 


desire which man shares “ ‘with every genus of animals’” (p. 55). 
Now Marsilius frequently repeats the Aristotelian distinction between 
mere life and the good life, and distinguishes mere animal life from 
human life proper, according to this distinction. If then Marsilius 
had said, and meant, that man shared his desire for the sufficient life 
with every genus of animals, he would have withdrawn all significance 
from this distinction. What I believe Marsilius means in the passage 
in question (Defensor, I, iv, 2) is, however, that all men naturally 
desire the sufficient life, and accordingly avoid things harmful to 
life, which latter avoidance they share with every genus of animals. 
But even if this passage in the Defensor—which I read differently 
from the author—were ambiguous, there is a corroborative quotation 
from Cicero (belonging to the same sentence) which appears to me 
to be decisive: for Cicero clearly speaks only of the desire for self- 
preservation which is common to man with all other animals. More 
important than any construction placed on the text, I believe, is the 
fact that Marsilius is apparently not aware of any difference between 
himself and Cicero on this point, and the author himself does not 
contend that Cicero in any way anticipated the revolution he ascribes 
to Marsilius. 

According to the author, the natural, as Marsilius conceives it, “‘is 
always the primitive, not the perfected.” For Marsilius, he says, “the 
use of reason always means going ‘beyond natural causes’” (p. 55). 
But again, in the passage in the Defensor from which the author 
derives this phrase (I, v, 3) Marsilius says no more than that, in the 
production of the virtues, man must go beyond natural causes—which 
does not contradict the manifest Aristotelian doctrine, according to 
which nature is never the efficient (although always the final) cause 
of virtue. Moreover, the general use of the term “nature” as referring 
to the primitive, and unperfected, has quite orthodox authority. 
For example, Aristotle, in the Nicomachean Ethics, says that man is 
more naturally conjugal than political, since the household is prior 
to and more necessary than the city (1162a 15). And this, taken 
unqualifiedly, would flatly contradict the first chapter of the Politics, 
where he says that the city is prior in nature to the household and 
the individual (1253a 20). Yet it becomes clear from the two contexts 
that Aristotle means in the one case that the city is naturally prior 
to the household in order of perfection, that is, qua final cause; and 
in the other that the household is prior to the city in order of genera- 
tion, that is, qua efficient and material cause. In other words, in the 
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order of generation—of coming into being—the efficient causes, and 
necessary conditions, must precede the final causes, and sufficient 
conditions, in the same sense as the foundation of the house, and the 
workmen, must precede the finished house; and as, conversely, in 
order of perfection, or intention, the finished house must precede 
the foundation (if it is to be, ab initio, the foundation of a house), 
and the workmen (if they are to be, ab initio, housebuilders). And 
Thomas Aquinas himself, in commenting on the passage in the 
Nichomachean Ethics referred to, does not hesitate to say that “the 
things that are prior and necessary seem to pertain more to nature” 
(Commentaria in Ethica, lib. viii, lect. xii). Accordingly, it seems to 
me to be a well-established usage in the pre-Marsilian Aristotelian 
tradition to speak of the “primitive” and “unperfected,” particularly 
in the mere biological sense, as the “more natural,” without neces- 
sarily implying any reservation to the traditional doctrine of final 
causes. 

Despite these objections to the thesis that Marsilius’ theoretical 
orientation represents a radical departure from Aristotle, the author 
is to be commended, on the basis of his premises, for a rigorous, 
thorough, and consistent interpretation of Marsilius’ views, as devel- 
oped in the Defensor Pacis. Moreover, his compendious and dis- 
criminating assembly of references to principal elements of the 
mediaeval tradition—especially the Thomistic, Averroistic, and Augus- 
tinian—will make this a valuable volume to scholars in the field. 
We have too few works which essay to interpret so comprehensively 
the great political thinkers. While I do not regard this interpretation 
as definitive, I believe that, whether in its vindication or its refutation, 
it will add greatly to our understanding of one of the great fighters 
in the cause of human freedom. 

Harry V. JAFFA 


Ohio State University 


VOLKART, EDMUND H., ed. Social Behavior and Personality: 
Contributions of W. I. Thomas to Theory and Social Research. New 
York: Social Science Research Council. 1951. ix & 338 pp. $3. 


For more than thirty years the work of William I. Thomas has 
exercised a major influence upon the development of American 
sociology and social psychology. Thomas’ enduring contributions to 
the understanding of human behavior are generally recognized, and 
his outstanding place in the history of both social theory and social 
research is secure. Yet Thomas did not publish any systematic 
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exposition of his ideas; he never wrote a general treatise. His sys- 
tematic theoretical generalizations and his methodological principles 
had to be drawn from scattered passages in his extensive documentary 
studies, and from his many articles. 

When Thomas died on December 5, 1947, all of his books were 
out of print and his articles were not readily accessible. Moreover, 
since he had never cared to present a final synthesis of his general 
position, some of his most important writings remained in typescript 
or in mimeographed form. ‘Troubled by this state of affairs, the 
Social Science Research Council in 1949 appointed a committee to 
prepare a volume “reviewing and integrating W. I. Thomas’ major 
contributions to sociological and social-psychological theory and 
method, and making available a selection of his out-of-print and 
unpublished materials” (p. vi). This task was delegated to Professor 
Edmund H. Volkart of Yale, who prepared the selections and wrote 
an Introduction as well as prefatory notes for each selection. 

Dr. Volkart deserves credit for having acquitted himself of his diff- 
cult task in very able fashion. His introductory essay attempts to 
supply the missing synthesis of Thomas’ ideas, presenting a systematic 
interpretation of his fundamental thought on theory and method. 
“Here the developments and contrasts in Thomas’ thinking (which 
are made plain elsewhere in this volume) are subordinated to the task 
of clarifying his basic ideas and the unity which pervades them” (p. 3). 
This is no minor feat in view of the fact that Thomas modified his 
fundamental ideas substantially during his long productive career. 
It is thus hardly surprising that Volkart’s interpretative scheme at 
times appears superimposed on Thomas’ work, rather than “dis- 
tilled” out of his varied ideas. But on the whole Professor Volkart 
has been quite successful in integrating Thomas’ more enduring 
concepts in a systematic fashion. 

As Volkart points out, Thomas’ work does not represent a socio- 
logical system in the sense of an overall interpretation of social 
behavior; it consists instead of a systematic approach toward the study 
of human behavior. It is “concerned with what must be studied, and 
how, if the vision of a realistic and ultimately useful social science is 
to be realized” (p. 2). The core of this approach lies in the concepts 
of “situation” and “definition of the situation.” Human behavior 
must be viewed as an ongoing process of adaptation to a changing 
social environment, the “situation,” which contains the configuration 
of factors conditioning the behavior reaction. The best way to study 
this process is the comparison of behavior reactions to different situa- 
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tions. The situation thus serves both as an analytical concept and as 
a methodological tool. But behavior is not to be viewed as a mechani- 
cal response to an objective situation; individuals and groups react 
differently to the same situation depending upon how they themselves 
interpret or “define” that situation. Human behavior can therefore 
not be understood through observation of the “objective” aspects of 
the situation alone; it is always necessary to understand the subjective 
experience of the human actors as well. To provide data on the 
subjective aspects of human behavior Thomas introduced the use of 
“personal documents” as source material. 

To be sure, Thomas was not alone in his insistence upon the neces- 
sity of understanding subjective experience in order to understand 
behavior. Max Weber’s principle of “Verstehen,” Znaniecki’s “human- 
istic coefficient,” and Maclver’s concept of “dynamic assessment,” to 
name only a few of the more important sociological conceptions, have 
all been driving at the same crucial point. But Thomas’ position 
was independently arrived at and stated with peculiar felicity. The 
influence of the “situational approach” upon American social science 
has been considerable, and has borne fruit in significant research. 

And yet, as Volkart points out correctly, both the logical and the 
methodological adequacy of the situational approach may well be 
questioned. Thomas’ definitions of the situational concept vary, and 
remain vague. He left us with a rubber concept which can have 
different meanings at different times. ‘This does not affect the 
validity of his general position that social life involves the interaction 
of objective factors and subjective experience, but the task is unfin- 
ished; it remains for the present generation of social theorists to 
devise a more precisely defined conceptual scheme. 

Dr. Volkart has arranged the selections from Thomas’ writings in 
four sections, each of which covers one of the major areas of his work. 
The first part traces the development of his conception of social 
science; the second part presents his theory of personality; part three 
deals with social organization and culture change; the last part con- 
sists of a report “On the Organization of a Program in the Field of 
Personality and Culture,” submitted to the Social Science Research 
Council in 1933. and not published before. The arrangement of the 
selections in each section provides a progression which clearly demon- 
strates the development of Thomas’ theory and method in each field. 
The organization of the volume as a whole represents a fascinating 
case study of the different phases of his social thought, and there 
emerges indeed “the image of a person who was groping toward, and 
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in some ways found, a fundamental position regarding the study of 


‘human behavior’”’ (p. 1). 

As is clearly apparent in this volume, Thomas progressively modi- 
fied his position, and in his later work abandoned some of his earlier 
conceptions. Some of the selections retain only historical interest to 
the working social scientist of today, but other parts of Thomas’ 
thought are still relevant. They have become an integral part of the 
theory and methodology with which social scientists now provisionally 
work. In making available this representative selection of Thomas’ 
writings, Dr. Volkart and the Social Science Research Council have 
performed a valuable service both for the history of social thought 
and for the systematics of cumulative social science. 

Kurt MAYER 


Brown University 


SCHWARZ, SOLOMON M. The Jews in the Soviet Union. [Fore- 
word by Alvin Johnson.] Syracuse: Syracuse University Press. 1951. 
xviii & 380 pp. $5. 

The American Jewish Committee, the sponsor of this volume, has 
been well advised to entrust the difficult task of undertaking a com- 
prehensive study of the Jewish question in the Soviet Union to such 
a conscientious and able research scholar as Dr. Solomon M. Schwarz. 
As he has done in his many previous publications on Soviet Russian 
politics and economics, Dr. Schwarz bases the conclusions of the 
present work on an objective and careful examination of the pertinent 
source material. The evaluation of the ascertainable facts profits by 
the author’s familiarity with Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist theory on the 
national problem in general and the Jewish question in particular. 

The book consists of two more or less independent studies. ‘The 
first deals with the Jewish policy of the Soviet regime and its effects 
upon Jewish life. The second study is an elaborate discussion of 
antisemitism in the USSR and the attitude of the Soviet government 
toward its several manifestations. 

Part One begins with a well-balanced presentation of the historical 
background of the Jewish problem in Russia, and an excellent exposi- 
tion of the Communist doctrine on nationality and its application to 
the Jewish question. In the Western literature, especially that of the 
twenties and thirties, the nationalities policy of the Soviets has often 
been misinterpreted as a type of cultural pluralism, guaranteed by 
the legal devices of national autonomy and _ self-determination. 
Dr. Schwarz shows that Soviet policy has actually never been inspired 
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by the ideal of preserving national cultural peculiarities. As a matter 
of fact, even non-discrimination and linguistic autonomy, the two 
most laudable aspects of Soviet minorities policy, are intended to 
quicken rather than to prevent the final amalgamation and unification 
of Russia’s several nationalities. As regards Jews in particular, Com- 
munist theory has never recognized them as a real nation or nation- 
ality, since they are held to lack the constitutive elements of a 
separate national entity. 

Dr. Schwarz then proceeds to examine the actual policies of the 
regime toward its several minorities, and especially its Jewish policies. 
By and large, one may speak of two main periods in the nationalities 
policy of the Soviets. In the twenties the party stressed, and to some 
extent even actually fostered, the national multiplicity of the Soviet 
population. It is true, this multiplicity was to be one of form rather 
than of content. All the same, the minorities were bound to benefit 
from that attitude, and particularly so the Jewish minority. The 
Jews, in spite of the official denial of their nationality, were treated 
practically as a distinct ethnic group, similar to the other national 
minorities, and were endowed with the paraphernalia, real and 
fictitious, of Soviet nationhood—with journals written in Yiddish 
and schools conducted in Yiddish. In the same period falls the 
establishment of Birobidzhan as a Jewish Autonomous Region. The 
second period is characterized by the ascendancy of Great Russian 
chauvinism, with its stress on the hegemonic position of Russians 
proper. In the forties this new trend began to affect the Jewish 
minority especially severely. Jews lost all the privileges and institu- 
tions by which they could hope to preserve themselves as a distinct 
cultural and linguistic unit. In fact, Dr. Schwarz is unfortunately 
able to point to some symptoms of a “stealthy advance of discrimina- 
tion” against individual Jews as Jews. 

These symptoms must be taken the more seriously since anti- 
semitism in the Soviet populace has shown an amazing persistency 
throughout the history of the regime. This is convincingly proved 
by the material arrayed and analyzed by Dr. Schwarz in Part Two 
of the present volume. To be sure, some of the facts he refers to, 
such as those relating to civilian efforts to rescue Jews from the 
Nazis during World War II, might be interpreted differently from the 
way Dr. Schwarz interprets them. Moreover, facts that might lighten 
the dark picture he draws may not yet be known, or may never 
become known. Nevertheless, there remain enough indications of 
antisemitism, and these are of an undoubtedly alarming character. 
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The division of the book into the two parts mentioned is based 
upon the sound realization that even in a totalitarian state the position 
of a minority is determined not only by the official policies, but by the 
popular attitude toward it as well. One may wonder, however, 
whether the author has completely succeeded in the integration of 
these two aspects. If we assume that antisemitism in the USSR is as 
strong as Dr. Schwarz suggests, certain commissions and omissions 
in the Jewish policy of the Soviet government would seem to deserve 


a more lenient criticism than Dr. Schwarz is ready to concede. 
EricH HULA 


MOORE, WILBERT E. Industrialization and Labor: Social Aspects 
of Economic Development. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1951. 
xx & 410 pp. $5. 

The role of labor in the development of underdeveloped areas 
generally produces more thermal reactions than intelligent analysis 
among those involved in operations in the “backward” regions. The 
word “lazy” is probably the most frequently used adjective among a 
group of managers or foremen from the United States discussing their 
experiences after a frustrating day supervising “natives.” 

Some of their frustration arises from lack of understanding of 
motivations for working. This book should help tremendously in 
dispelling ignorance and clearing up misunderstandings. It is a 
major academic contribution to the immense task being undertaken 
by the “developed” countries and by international organizations. 
The Institute of World Affairs and the Office of Population Research 
merit heartiest congratulations for having originated and sponsored 
the project, and Professor Moore deserves sincere commendation for 
the manner in which he has carried it through. Both technicians and 
laymen seeking to understand problems arising in the pre-industrial 
areas will benefit from reading the book. 

Moore tackles the twin aspects of labor supply in the industrializing 
countries: the quantitative, or recruitment phase; and the qualitative, 
or productivity phase. To this end he analyzes a wealth of secondary 
data from all over the world, and supplements it with material 
gathered in a field study in a textile zone of Mexico and two nearby 
villages. Two major premises underlie his work: first, that motivation 
is highly complex, and second, that attitudes toward work are largely 
products of the cultural environment. This means the worker's 
environment, not the foreigner’s. The latter is likely to be puzzled, 
frustrated, angered by what seem to him casual and irresponsible 
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habits and reactions to such institutions as time clocks. On the 
other hand, the worker is just as likely to be puzzled, frustrated, and 
irritated by the emotional force generated in the foreigner by the 
worker’s attitudes. 

Moore furnishes a frame of reference and nicely analyzed experi- 
ences in many cultures for the frustrated foreigner, but he prescribes 
an individual examination of specific situations to discover what 
kinds of motivations may work. The list would include, in addition to 
more adequate monetary rewards, factors such as prestige and esteem, 
the opportunity to specialize, the appeal of novelty and new experi- 
ence, and the use of new types of voluntary associations. Some 
readers may learn from this analysis of experience elsewhere what 
enlightened American personnel managers now know: “The primitive 
or peasant will work; he will work most whole-heartedly when the 
productive activities fit a meaningful pattern of social existence. In 
this, however, he is not markedly different from the industrial worker 
anywhere” (p. 172). 

It is hoped that this background study will lead to a large number 
of local, specific analyses in various cultures throughout the world. 
Such studies, if they were coupled with more careful selection and 
indoctrination of our public and private representatives abroad, 
would help immensely in overcoming the bitter legacies of colonial 
and semi-colonial economic, political, and social relationships. 

CLARENCE SENIOR 


Columbia University 


CLOUGH, SHEPARD B. The Rise and Fall of Civilization: An 
Inquiry into the Relationship between Economic Development and 
Civilization. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1951. xiii & 291 pp. $4.50. 
This concise book, by one of our most prominent economic his- 
torians, attempts to relate the rise of civilization to economic expan- 
sion, and its decay to economic stagnation. Drawing with great finesse 
on a body of knowledge far larger than that with which most economic 
historians are equipped, Dr. Clough swings from prehistory through 
ancient civilizations into the modern western world in search of evi- 
dence in support of his thesis. His subject is so fascinating, his method 
of argument is so intelligent, and his facts are so neatly ordered that 
this book will prove richly rewarding to scholar and layman alike. 
Without question the author has shown conclusively that the flower- 
ing of culture is causally connected with the expansion of economic 
life. The consistency with which western centers of cultural activity 
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have coincided in time and space with centers of economic activity is 
unexplainable by any other means. These centers have moved from 
Egypt and Mesopotamia and the Greek cities to Rome, Byzantium, 
the Italian city states, the Iberian peninsula, northern Europe and 
England, and finally to the New World. Frequently a considerable 
time lag has occurred, as an earlier center’s cultural prestige hung on 
after the end of its economic supremacy, but this in no way impairs 
the value of the evidence. 

From one civilization to another the author has traced the ties 
between economic expansion and cultural growth. Urbanization, at 
once a cause and a result of heightened commercial activity and spe- 
cialization of economic function, allowed artists to evolve out of skilled 
craftsmen, and art patrons out of a leisured propertied class. The 
need for improved trade routes, for overcoming technical and engi- 
neering problems of production and transportation, spurred interest 
in the natural sciences. The necessity for keeping accounts and 
recording contracts developed writing and numerical systems. Com- 
mercial contact with distant regions, and the growth of city states and 
finally of nations, brought interest in political science and philosophy, 
which defined the relation of man to society. Just as economic activ- 
ity stimulated intellectual activity, so the latter, through invention and 
discovery, made possible further economic expansion. ‘Thus culture 
and economic life, inextricably intertwined, have grown and _blos- 
somed together. 

Beneath the clear and candid exposition of this book the extreme 
complexity of the subject may not at first be apparent. The author 
has, indeed, boldly attacked one of the most difficult problems his- 
torians face, that of causation. Therefore it is not surprising that this 
work raises some grave questions which neither it, nor perhaps any 
book, can answer definitively. A major problem concerns the role of 
economics in the decline of civilization. War and waste, and even 
climatic changes, have destroyed civilizations, but the author, with due 
caution, emphasizes the destructive nature of internal forces which 
result in either too much or too little of the economic surplus of a 
society being devoted to cultural activities. If too much of the surplus 
is allocated to cultural needs, capital needs are unsatisfied, and the 
economy, and therefore the entire civilization resting upon it, will 
languish. If too much of the surplus is reinvested, the economy may 
flourish but civilization as a whole will decay. Thus, even if a civili- 
zation escapes destruction from without, only by extraordinary luck 
will it avoid falling victim to internal disorders of its economy. 
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The concept of decay of civilization from internal causes, more espe- 
cially of inevitable decay, has long held a morbid fascination for his- 
torians, and this has frequently blinded them to certain logical diffi- 
culties of interpretation. Unless one subscribes to a highly mechanistic 
or deterministic view of history, there is no imperative need to sup- 
pose that factors that are essential in bringing into existence the com- 
plicated structure of interdependent forces which constitutes a civili- 
zation are equally important, or even of major importance, in causing 
cultural decay. For example, one may postulate a civilization owing 
its rise in large measure to economic forces, seriously weakened or 
even destroyed by totalitarian tendencies stemming from other parts 
of the civilization. 

Few thoughtful readers will challenge the author’s thesis that it is 
primarily economic expansion which liberates the forces of culture. 
But these forces, by merely existing, act to minimize the importance 
of economic factors in the further development of a given civilization. 

FELICIA J. DEYRUP 
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